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The Reign of Passion 


In a certain Southern State a political party recently held a 
convention of delegates from all parts of the State. It was an 
important meeting, the design of which was to commit the party 
to a decided line of conduct. Theconvention was largely attended 
and it was a representative gathering of American citizens. Those 
who were present were performing not only an innocent and a 
legal, but a beneficial, act of citizenship. They were performing in 
a natural way a function of public life which the constitution has 
made possible and which long usage has made a natural feature 
of citizenship. Their meeting was the expression of certain polit- 
ical principles which may have seemed inexpedient to some 
people, but the correctness of whose form of expression has not 
been questioned. It ought not to be too much to say that such 
an act should have had not only the tolerance, but the friendly 
approval, of every fair-minded American. 

Near the town in which the above mentioned convention was 
held there is published a certain prominent newspaper. It is a 
widely-read journal and may be considered the authorized organ 
of the dominant political party in the said State. It belongs to 
the opposite party to that which held thisconvention. Its report 
of the proceedings of this convention is now before me. That it 
should have presented the action of its adversary in the light of 
its own desires is not a matter of surprise. But through all the 
report there runs a spirit of contemptuous vituperation. Not 
content with attacking the views of its adversaries, it goes 
on to ridicule them personally and individually. The whole 
meeting it denominates the “semi-annual gathering of the Federal 
pie br'gade.” The members are called “old moss backs,” “revenue 
doodles,” and “bung smellers.” Persons are mentioned by name, 
each with what is considered his appropriate term of contempt. 
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All of this would be no occasion for remark here did it not 
indicate a serious condition of affairs. To what have we come 
when the organ of a great body of American citizens ceases to 
meet its opponent in the fair field of argument and hails them 
with the taunts of the denizens of the garrets and the gutters? 
In fact, does not this condition stand for a serious state of 
political ideas? Does it not mark a decay of statesmanship? 

It will not do to say that such a report as has been mentioned 
is only an incident of a political campaign. The reader who has 
attended campaign speaking to any considerable extent in the 
past twenty years in the South will know that this is but an 
old story. It illustrates a condition. Almost unconsciously we 
have long ceased to battle for ideas. We have made our appeals 
to feeling, perhaps shrewdly, because we have realized that it has 
been easier to reach the feelings, than the judgments, of the mass 
of Southern voters. When the reporter described this meeting as 
a convention of “pie hunters,” he but used terms which had long 
been used in the circles in which he had acquired his journalistic 
training. He is, therefore, an exponent, perhaps an unconscious 
one, of a school of political ideas to whose true significance we 
are probably indifferent. He is not to blame more than others 
who are associated with him; but his reports display a spirit 
which may well cause us to ask if we have not gone a long way 
from the sane and profitable ways of discussing questions of 
public import. 

It is difficult to speak as plainly as one ought about this matter 
without seeming to take sides on the questions which divide the 
two parties. The writer has no intention to plead for either. He 
is concerned to see men differ as widely as they choose, but in a 
tolerant manner. It seems to him that intolerance hides the path 
of arriving at truth and thus defeats the very purposes of citizen- 
ship. If in saying this as clearly as he can it shall seem that he is 
reflecting upon the course of one party, he must ask that it be 
considered an incident merely in his argument. If he speaks 
candidly in regard to the main matter he dares not shirk the 
implications which his ideas may contain in regard to the politi- 
cal issues of the present. 

The extent to which passion has come to dominate political 
deas in the South is a matter of development. It has for its 
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foundations a number of forces which go back a long way into 
the past. They have struck deep root into our life. They cannot 
be removed without strenuous efforts on the part of all good 
people. The very enumeration of them will be worth something 
in the realization of the extent of their action. 

To begin at the beginning, much has been due to the dependence 
of the mass of Southerners on a landed aristocracy. In the very 
beginning of the colonial period there appeared in Virginia, and 
afterwards in other Southern colonies, a ruling class of planters. 
They came about because there was in the South an abundance of 
rich land which could be had at low prices. They quickly took up 
the best lands. Frequently they were able through official influ- 
ence to get, in advance of the tide of settlement, the very best of 
the lands, which they sold at a later date at a profit. How great 
was the tendency to large plantations may be seen in the records 
of the Virginia land grants. For example, at the meeting of the 
council on June 14, 1726, the average size of the grants was 17&8 
acres, and there were at that meeting no extraordinary grants, 
as at some other meetings, when thirty and forty thousand acres 
were granted in single patents. 

The result of this form of wealth was a number of rich men and 
a much larger number of poor men. The poor men had not the 
opportunity of becoming rich. They had little means of educa- 
tion. They could not come to have influence. On the other hand 
the leading families of the various counties took the offices into 
their own hands. The appointive offices were reserved for their 
sonsand theirsons-in-law. The landholding class thus became an 
official class. The unaspiring masses accepted this system. They 
came to look upon their leaders as men of oracular powers. They 
ceased, indeed they never began, to have opinions of their own 
about public measures. They voted through the influence which 
one or another candidate might have on them. It should be said 
that this state of affairs was not universal in all sections of the 
South. It did not exist where landholding was not in the form 
of the great plantation. In some sections, as in upper Virginia 
and in most of North Carolina, farms were smaller and conditions 
were more democratic. But affairs in each colony were so condi- 
tioned that the landholders were able to dominate its politics. 
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The political institutions which these people developed were 
made to conform to their industrial situation. In the Southern 
colonies generally there was but one elective office, the member of 
the legislature. He acted for his county in recommending the 
men whom the governor was to appoint to the county adminis- 
trative offices. His influence was, therefore, paramount. In such 
a condition of affairs it was natural for county politics to settle 
themselves down to a condition of trading and wire-pulling. He 
who made the best combination of county influences would get 
the support of the leaders and ultimately the election. 

The Revolution modified, but did not abolish, this state of 
affairs. Many of the offices which had been filled by the appoin- 
tive power of the governor were now filled by the legislature. 
The necessity of putting the burden of achieving independence on 
the shoulders of the common soldier was a guaranty that the 
constitutions of the new States should contain concessions to 
the common man. As time passed, however, the common man 
realized that he had received far less than a full share in the con- 
duct of public affairs. Thus it came about that in most of the 
Southern States there were shortly before, or shortly after, 1830 
amendments of their respective constitutions, which gave the 
common man a fuller share in government. Such was the amend- 
ment of the North Carolina constitution of 1835, when represen- 
tation was given a more popular basis, the governor was made 
elective by the people and representation was taken from the 
towns. This, however, was but a short step toward absolute 
equality. The suffrage for persons voting for members of the 
upper house of the legislature was still reserved to the owners of 
fifty acres of land, and it was not till a hard battle had been 
fought between the landed classes, extending from 1848 to 1857, 
that equal suffrage was established. 

Another strong force which has entered into the political life of 
the South both before and after the war has been the prevalence 
of rural life there. The result of rural conditions is provincialism. 
It is doubtful if the Southern ideas of county government, both 
as to essence and as to form, are to-day much in advance of those 
of the first century of the Southern settlements. Certainly, it 
would be possible to point to certain features of county govern- 
ment, as highway management, the care of county records, the 
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conduct of magistrates’ courts, and the selection of juries, all 
more ot less inefficient, and none of them appreciably better than 
they were two centuries ago. Other features which show im- 
provement, as popular education and poor relief, are still far 
behind the same features in some other parts of America. That 
this is largely due to rural conditions is shown by the advance 
which has usually been made over these general conditions in 
counties in which large towns are situated. Here schools, roads, 
poor relief, and the lowest rank of courts are notably better than 
in the essentially rural districts. 

Another force in the development of Southern political life was 
slavery. It is easy to overestimate, and also easy to underesti- 
mate, the influence of slavery in Southern life. Whether or not 
it was a primary influence, it is unquestionable that it worked in 
entire harmony with the rural and aristocratic tendencies of the 
South. It could have had no influence toward the growth of 
hard thinking. It certainly tended to increase the benevolent 
feelings of some masters and the severe feelings of others. But 
there can be no doubt that the entrance of slavery into the polit- 
ical discussions of the day did much to inflame the minds of the 
people and to implant there a bitterness which has not been 
removed to this very day. The spread of cotton cultivation and 
the consequent increase in the profitableness of slavery gave the 
institution a firmer hold in the minds of Southerners in 1850 than 
it had had in 1780. The result was that whereas in 1780 not a 
few men of discretion and good judgment had opposed slavery 
and regretted it as a source of evil, in 1850 there was practically 
no voice raised in the South against it and many speakers and 
writers, clerical and lay, were defending it as a divine institution. 
The fervor with which the pro-slavery views were defended was 
developed into great bitterness by the counter bitterness of the 
abolitionists of the North. 

When the war was over the landed classes had received a severe 
blow, but not necessarily a fatal one. Slavery was gone, it is 
true, but there remained their fertile lands and the monopoly of 
cotton, rice, and sugar growing. The negroes were still present 
as free labor, and although they were paid wages which amounted 
to more than the cost of keeping the former slaves, yet these 
wages were only a small part of the profits of farming and fre- 
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quently went into the master’s hands through the plantation 
stores; so that the employer got the labor of the negro for his 
food and his clothes, which was what he gave for it in the days 
of slavery. The loss due to abolition in the regions in which 
these crops were cultivated exclusively was chiefly due to the 
annihilation of the property in siaves. It was acute for the time, 
but it was temporary. Landholding continued to be the basis of 
wealth, and the old planter classes did not entirely cease to con- 
trol society, although they received rather violent and sudden 
intrusions from those men of ability who were able to take 
advantage of the prostration of fortunes to gather up wealth in 
armfuls out of the fragments of the old system. Thus it came 
about that in the greater portion of the South society remained 
much the same as it was before the war. Here the leadership in 
politics has been retained by the farming classes, and there is not 
a Southern State to-day in which these classes do not fix the 
policy of public life. 

Another factor in the political life of the South to-day is the 
results of the Civil War. If after war the old whig party could 
have continued its existence in the South it would have meant a 
great deal for the public life there. As a matter of fact, it could 
hardly have continued as a purely Southern affair, and this it 
must have been, since in the North it was absorbed into the 
republican party. It could hardly have taken up its old existence 
under a new name, since there was too much of bitterness in the 
hearts of Southerners at the republicans of the nation to allow 
any considerable number of them to have voted the republican 
ticket as long as the memory of abolition was fresh in their 
minds. Difficult as it would have been to restore the two old 
parties such an action was made doubly difficult, and in fact 
impossible, by the enfranchisement of the negro. That act ren- 
dered the white Southerners “solid.” It was the further fortune 
of our people to go through these trying times in a state of 
mental excitement which was little short of fury. We are good 
haters. No Scotch Highlander, or French Huguenot, or Irish 
Catholic, or subjugated Pole ever clung to his “lost cause’”’ more 
loyally than we. None ever repelled the caresses of the conqueror 
with more scorn. And, in truth, we have had reason enough, as 
human nature goes. Had we submitted to the carpet-bagger 
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with complacency we should have been something more than 
ordinary men. 

Since the recovery of the affairs of the Southern States from the 
hands of the reconstructionists the ever present negro question 
has been to the front. It has been the only vital question in 
determining Southern votes since 1875. It has been urged 
with warmth and in many instances with bitterness. It has 
hardly been an appeal to the reason of the people, but rather an 
appeal to their feelings. Consciously or unconsciously it has bred 
race hatred and then fattened on it. It has made white men 
distrust negroes and negroes distrust white men. In the inflamed 
condition of public opinion which has resulted from it, charity is 
forgotten. If either the negro or the white man could now sud- 
denly forget his passion and meet the opposition of the other in a 
spirit of tolerance, he would exhibit a degree of great-mindedness 
rarely seen in the earth. 

There are many men in the South who realize this state of 
affairs, and who would be glad to see it remedied. They have 
long since wearied of the reign of passion. They have awaited 
the appearance of some leadership which would promise a release 
from this situation. Unfortunately they have not seen how a 
change of leaders would bring relief. They have had to choose 
betwecn two groups of leaders, neither of which seemed to them 
to offer a constructive policy of government in local affairs. In 
their politics, as well as in other lines, they have been somewhat 
oppressed by Southern inertia of will. But they are honest and 
intelligent well wishers of a new spirit in political life, and if they 
could find their leaders they would make their views felt. 

The writer does not want to be understood as reflecting upon 
the gentlemen who have conducted the policies of the dominant 
party in the South during recent years. He believes that they 
nave been men of good intentions, as political intentions go. 
They have believed that the good of country demanded their 
election to office; or the election of their associates. They have 
undertaken to realize their desires in ordinary human ways. 
They have looked over the field and undertaken to see what issues 
would be the best to put before the people. After some debate 
they have come to the conclusion that they could win their fight 
if they made the negro question the basis of their campaign. The 
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result has shown that this question has been a sure means of get- 
ting votes. These men have not always opposed the negro in their 
individual capacities. They have protected his schools, which 
are the sure foundation of all the negro’s hopes for the future. 
They have done this in the face of an evident desire of the white 
masses to cut the negro schools down to the basis of the tax 
which the negro himself pays. To a competent observer it must 
be evident that if it were not for the steadfast position of the 
very politicians who go to the State legislatures in the South by 
virtue of the negro in politics, the masses could not be restrained 
from this oft suggested attack on negro education. One would 
be neither just nor truthful if he did not give the politician his 
full measure of credit for this influence. 

But granted, as we may well grant, that the reign of passion 
has come about in a natural way and that it has been associated 
in a political way with men of good intentions; it still does not 
follow that its influence is not injurious. In fact, it has robbed 
politics of fair judgment; it has accustomed the citizen to party 
hatred; it has made well intentioned men tolerate, and even 
justify, political fraud; it has helped to preserve the South’s pro- 
vincialism; it has produced a one-sided press; it has made it 
possible for the South to be “solid,” and this has pauperized the 
intellects of her statesmen—for it is true that men who do not 
have to battle for their ideas against able opponents do not have 
the capacity of forming vigorous ideas. In all of this it has failed 
to realize the legitimate benefits of a republican form of govern- 
ment. 

The time hascome when men ought to bring this state of affairs 
toanend. The time has come, also, when they may have hopes 
of bringing it toanend. For forty years before 1860 the whole 
life of the South shaped itself into the pro-slavery tendency. 
During that time politics came more and more to be dominated 
by the slave-holding ciasses and inflamed by sectional passions. 
For forty years since 1860 Southern life has been thrown on a 
new basis of labor. The result, as has been said, has not been 
so decided in the cotton, rice, and sugar growing sections. Here 
conditions have remained rural. But in another large portion of 
the South there has been a radical change in the industrial basis 
of life. Farming has grown steadily worse, people have been 
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forced to towns, factories have sprung up, and life has begun to 
be more centralized. Here schools are better, men are more ener- 
getic, and ideas more cosmopolitan. Here there is the real indus- 
trial basis of divergence in political views. Men may now, in 
these regions, argue over economic questions instead of over the 
personal qualities of their favorites. They become very seriously 
in earnest when their financial interests are concerned. It was 
hard, ten years ago, for the citizens of a farming community in 
the South to fall out into two parties on the tariff question, since 
they had always a conviction that the tariff was against the 
interests of all of them. But when a portion of these citizens are 
manufacturers and the rest farmers they may easily divide. 
Their interests may easily seem to them to be divergent. The 
same force, therefore, which is giving mills and towns to certain 
parts of the South is giving them the hope of a sounder political 
life. It will be sounder because it will be better balanced. If it 
may get a safe foothold in this region it will perhaps be the 
entering wedge for general progress. 











The Principle of Neutralization Applied to Canals 
By Joun H. Latang, 
Professor of History in Washington and Lee University. 


Few questions of international interest have called forth so 
much discussion during the past fifty years, or given rise to so 
many conflicting opinions as that of determining the political 
status of maritime canals. The Suez canal had been constructed 
and opened to the commerce of the world for several years before 
the diplomatic aspects of the problem attracted any very wide 
attention. In the case of the American canal, on the other hand, 
the diplomatic complications have preceded and in a measure 
deferred the work of construction for half a century. The recent 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which was a complete surprise to the 
public on both sides of the Atlantic, has revolutionized the situa- 
tion, superseded the older discussions of the question, and invested 
the subject with new interest. 

Five years ago no one could have foreseen that the course of 
world politics was soon to draw England into such close rela- 
tions with the United States that she could gracefully surrender 
the rights she had so insistently adhered to in all previous discus- 
sions of the question and concede fully and frankly our main 
contention. Yet such is the case. The Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
can be regarded in no other light than that of a friendly conces- 
sion on the part of England of rights which she indisputably held 
under the Clayton-Bulwer Convention. But, while, so far as 
accomplishing the immediate object is concerned, the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty is a triumph of diplomacy, it can scarcely be 
regarded as a triumph of the principle of international law which 
it professes to embody, nor as a permanent adjustment of the 
canal problem. The treaty professes to preserve “the general 
principle of neutralization” established in Article VIII of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, but its provisions ignore some of the 
essential elements of neutralization as that term is generally 
understood. 

‘The term “neutralization” is new, and its exact significance in 
international law is not readily determined. While the principle 
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was recognized by the Congress of Vienna, the word “neutraliza- 
tion” has until comparatively recently been avoided by diploma- 
tists and publicists. It is a somewhat curious commentary on 
the use of terms that the only two treaties in which I have found 
the word itself ignore to a greater or less degree the principle. 
The word “neutralization” occurs once in the Supplementary 
Convention signed by Russia and Turkey at Paris in 1856, limit- 
ing their naval forces on the Black Sea, and three times in the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Yet in both these cases some of the 
most characteristic and essential elements of perfect neutraliza- 
tion are wanting. 

Probably the earliest definition of the term “neutralization” by 
a writer of recognized merit occurs in an article by Holland on 
“The International Position of the Suez Canal” in The Fort- 
nightly Review for July, 1883. ‘“‘‘Neutrality,’” he says, “‘is 
always the correlative of ‘belligerency.’ A state is neutral which 
chooses to take no part in a war, and persons and property are 
called neutral which belong to a state occupying this position. 
The term has in recent times received a larger application. A 
condition of neutrality, or one resembling it, has been created, as 
it were, artificially, and the process has been called ‘neutraliza- 
tion.’”’ Further in the same article Holland says: “States have 
been permanently neutralized by convention. Not only is it pre- 
ordained that such states are to abstain from taking part in a 
war into which their neighbors may enter, but it is also pre- 
arranged that such states are not to become principals in a war. 
By way of compensation for this restriction on their freedom of 
action, their immunity from attack is guaranteed by their ueigh- 
bors, for whose collective interests such an arrangement is 
perceived to be on the whole expedient.” 

Lawrence, in his volume of Essays published in 1884, further 
differentiates the term: “In ordinary neutrality there are two 
elements—the element of abstention from acts of war, and the 
element of freedom to abstain or not to abstain at pleasure. 
Now if we take away the latter, we get neutralization.” In this 
definition we have the real point of the distinction. Ordinary 
neutrality is purely voluntary on the part of the state exercising 
the same, and may be terminated at any time, while neutraliza- 
tion imposes a more or less permanent status of obligatory or 
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conventional neutrality, not terminable by volition of the state 
which accepts it or upon which it is imposed. 

In this sense Switzerland, which had been forced by Napoleon 
from her historic policy of political isolation and drawn into the 
turmoil of European war, was declared a neutral state by the 
Congress of Vienna and placed under the collective guaranty of 
the Powers. The same principle was extended to Belgium in 
1831, and to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in 1867. The 
treaty by which Luxemburg was neutralized provided expressly 
for the demolition of the fortress of the City of Luxemburg. The 
same status was imposed upon certain of the Ionian Islands, 
Corfu and Paxo, when they were annexed to Greece in 1864. 
The treaty declares that “as a necessary consequence of the 
neutrality which the Ionian Isles are thus to enjoy, the fortifica- 
tions constructed in the Isle of Corfu and its immediate dependen- 
cies, having no longer any object, shall be demolished.” 

At the Berlin Conference of 1884-5, when the Congo Free State 
was established, Mr. Kasson, the delegate of the United States, 
proposed that the principle of neutralization be extended to the 
Basin of the Congo. As the greater part of this territory was 
held in protectorate or ill-defined sovereignty by the powers 
forming the Conference, they were not willing to limit their free- 
dom of action to the extent proposed by Mr. Kasson, but they 
agreed that in the event of war between any of the signatory 
powers on any question not connected with the Congo territory 
they would all use their influence to secure from the belligerents 
declarations neutralizing for the time being their African interests. 

The Geneva Convention of 1864 extended the principle of neu- 
tralization to persons and things, exempting from attack or 
capture surgeons, nurses, ambulances, and field hospitals. 

It follows from a study of the foregoing cases that neutraliza- 
tion implies:—(1) A formal act or agreement. It is a matter of 
convention constituting an obligation—not a mere declaration 
revocable at will. (2) It implies a sufficiently large number ot 
parties to the act to make the guaranty effective. (3) It implies 
absence of fortifications. The mere existence of fortifications 
would impeach the good faith of the parties to the agreement. 
(4) It implies certain limitations of sovereignty over the terri- 
tory or thing neutralized. (5) It implies a more or less perma- 
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nent condition. In this it differs from ordinary treaty stipula- 
tions terminated by war between the contracting parties. A 
treaty establishing neutralization is brought into full operation 
by war. 

When we come to extend the same principle to waterways, 
however, we find the conditions to be altogether different. The 
first and most fundamental difference is that states have ac- 
quired by international usage and prescription rights and in- 
terests in the territorial waters of other states which they have 
no claim to exercise in respect to land. Secondly, armies and 
implements of war are absolutely excluded from the territory of 
neutralized states, while neutralized waterways are by design 
open to the innocent passage of warships, nct only in time of 
peace but also in time of war. Thirdly, the warfare of the future 
will in all probability be confined more and more to the sea, 
thus enhancing the strategical value of waterways and canals 
which are adjuncts to the high seas as well as increasing the 
temptation to appropriate them for national purpose. 

The battle for the freedom of the high seas has been fought and 
won. This freedom has been extended in a modified form to 
navigable rivers. The Treaty of Vienna (1815) laid down the 
general principle that the navigation of all rivers separating or 
traversing different states should be entirely free, from the point 
where each river becomes navigable to the point where it enters 
the sea. Certain specific rules were adopted and applied to the 
Rhine and to other rivers of Northern Europe. The free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence, while claimed as a right by the United 
States, rests as a matter of fact on the reciprocity treaty of 1854 
and the treaty of Washington of 1871. This extension of the 
principle of Mare Liberum to navigable rivers can hardly be 
called neutralization. It is merely for commercial purposes and 
rests on treaty stipulations that are terminable by war. 

The Treaty of Paris of 1856 not only extended the same princi- 
ple to the Danube, but went a step further. In view of the 
difficulties of keeping the Danube open to navigation the river 
was placed under an International Commission charged with 
the duty of clearing it of obstructions. It was provided that 
its action should enjoy complete neutrality. The neutraliza- 
tion of the Danube was further secured by the treaties of 1865 
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and 1878, the latter of which provided (Article 52):—“All the 
fortresses and fortifications existing on the course of the river 
from the Iron Gates to its mouths shall be razed, and no new 
ones erected. No vessel of war shall navigate the Danube below 
the Iron Gates with the exception of vessels of light tonnage in 
the service of the river police and customs.” It is evident that 
this sort of neutralization which excludes war ships is a very 
different thing from the neutralization of a canal constructed in 
part for the accommodation of ships of war. 

Akin to this are the various.treaty stipulations governing the 
use of the Black Sea. Until 1774 it was the practice of the Porte 
to exclude all ships from the Black Sea. After 1774 war ships 
only were excluded. Great Britain and other powers recognized 
this “ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire.” The restriction only 
slightly modified has been recognized and continued by the trea- 
tises of 1840, 1856, 1871, and 1878, all signed by the great 
powers of Europe. Hence these restrictions are binding, but 
they rest solely on treaty stipulations and not on the common 
law of nations. Article XI of the Treaty of Paris (1856) de- 
clares:—‘‘The Black Sea is neutralized: its waters and its ports, 
thrown open to the mercantile marine of every nation, are for- 
mally and in perpetuity interdicted to the flag of war, either of 
the powers possessing itscoasts, or of any other power.” Except- 
ions were made in the case of smal] ships in the service of the 
legations, and a separate convention between Russia and Turkey 
provided for the maintenance of small naval forces on the Black 
Sea by both those powers. Article XIII of the same treaty de- 
clares further:—“‘The Black Sea being neutralized according to 
the terms of Article XI, the maintenance or establishment upon 
its coast of military-marine arsenals becomes alike unnecessary 
and purposeless.”’ 

The term neutralization has likewise been applied to the con- 
vention of 1817 between the United States and Great Britain 
limiting their naval forces on the Great Lakes. While this ar- 
rangement has proved highly satisfactory and saves the enor- 
mous cost of armaments, it can hardly be called neutralization, 
since the treaty would be abrogated by war. 

Straits connecting high seas are more analogous to canals than 
any other waterways, yet even here the analogy does not carry 
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us very far. By treaty of July 23, 1881, between the Argentine 
Republic and Chili, the Straits of Magellan were declared neutral 
and the contracting parties bound themselves not to erect fortifi- 
cations. 

For many years Denmark claimed exclusive jurisdiction over 
the Sound and Belts through which the Baltic Sea finds its way 
into the ocean. Her claims rested on immemorial prescription 
confirmed by many treaties with various maritime states. The 
rule, however, was felt to be contrary to the general principles of 
international law, so in 1857 Denmark signed a treaty with the 
powers of Europe, and later in the same year with the United 
States, by which she surrendered for a given sum her exclusive 
territorial rights over these waterways and they were thrown 
open to the commerce of the world. The compensation was not 
nominally for the surrender of her rights, the Powers being re- 
luctant to acknowledge the principle, but for the maintenance of 
buoys and lights and the removal of obstructions. 

The case of the Dardanelles and the Bosporus is wholly anoma- 
lous and grew out of the “ancient rule of the Ottoman Empire,” 
and rests at present upon the same treaty stipulations that 
govern the Black Sea. These straits lie wholly within the terri- 
tory of the Turkish Empire, and would furnish a very close 
analogy to a maritime canal, except for the fact that in view of 
the treaty stipulations above given the Black Sea cannot be re- 
garded as an open sea in the usual sense. 

While straits and sounds connecting the high seas are still 
regarded in a certain sense as territorial waters, sovereignty over 
them has been limited to a large extent, and no power now has 
the right to levy tolls in them for its own profit. 

When we come to the consideration of maritime canals, the 
Suez and the Panama canals stand alone. The analogy be- 
tween them is very striking. (1) Each is of the nature of an 
artificial strait connecting two seas; (2) each lies wholly within 
the territory of one power, though in both cases almost at the 
extremity of the territory of that power; (3) in each case the 
territorial power is too weak to finance or protect the canal; (4) 
in each case foreign capital has had to undertake the work of 
construction; (5) in each case foreign guaranties have been 
sought and conventions entered into for the control of the re- 
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spective canals, thus giving them something of an international 
character; (6) in the Suez case the peculiar position of Great 
Britain in Egypt gives her practically a much greater voice in the 
control of tue canal than any other power, while in the case of 
the American canal, the United States by virtue of her long de- 
clared policy with reference to the American continents claims a 
dominating influence in any canal that may be cut through the 
Isthmus. 

The Suez Canal has never been wholly divorced from the Egypt- 
ian question. Since 1840 Egypt has occupied an anomalous 
position among the powers of the earth. In that year Mehemet 
Ali, whose brilliant conquests threatened the dissolution of the 
Turkish Empire, was checked in his ambitious career by the inter- 
vention of England, and the status of Egypt was definitely fixed 
under guaranty of the Powers. Egypt was acknowledged asa 
vassal state of Turkey, under the hereditary rule of Mehemet and 
his descendants. In 1856 a firman was issued by the Viceroy 
Said Pasha giving de Lesseps power to form ‘La Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal de Suez.” Article XIV of the Concession 
declares that the canal and its ports shall be open forever as 
“neutral passages to all ships of commerce” without any dis- 
tinction, exclusion, or preference of persons or of nationalities 
upon payment of regular tolls. Work was begun in 1859 and 
the canal opened with imposing ceremonies in 1869. 

The attitude of England towards de Lesseps’ scheme had been 
one of uncompromising hostility. Lord Palmerston had used all 
the influence he could exert through his representative at Con- 
stantinople to prevent the concession. English engineers had 
declared the undertaking impracticable and the British press had 
predicted that the canal would be a failure commercially. No 
sooner had the canal become an accomplished fact, however, than 
England realizing its importance in world politics, saw the 
necessity of gaining control over it, or at least of preventing its 
passing under the exclusive control of any other power. 

The financial embarrassment of the Khedive Ismail, who 
squandered the revenues of Egypt in the extravagances of his 
court and in ill-considered public works, gave England an oppor- 
tunity to gain a large measure of control over the canal, which 
Disraeli was quick to seize. The purchase by the British Govern- 
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ment of the 176,602 shares held by the Khedive (Nov. 25, 1875) 
for 4,000,000 pounds marks a turning point in the history of the 
canal. It made England the largest sharcholder and gave her an 
effective voice in its control. The French government had made 
inquiry as to whether Great Britain would object to the sale of 
the Khedive’s shares to a French company. Lord Derby in a 
dispatch to Lord Lyons November 20, 1875, replied that while 
all the credit of the undertaking rested with the French nation, 
three-fourths and nearly four-fifths of the shipping which passed 
through the canal was British, and that since the canal formed 
so important a link in their line of communication with India 
and Australia the arrangement most satisfactory to the British 
government would be that the canal should be placed under an 
international commission. 

In 1877, during the war between Turkey and Russia, de Lesseps 
made a formal proposition to the British government for secur- 
ing the complete neutralization of the canal in peace and war 
under guaranty of the Powers. The British government declined 
this proposition but at the same time insisted on the absolute 
immunity of the canal. Lord Derby notified Russia “that an 
attempt to blockade or otherwise to interfere with the canal or 
its approaches would be regarded by Her Majesty’s Government 
as a menace to India and asa grave injury to the commerce of 
the world, and that on both these grounds, any such step . . . 
would be incompatible with the maintenance by Her Majesty’s 
Government of an attitude of passive neutrality .... . Her 
Majesty’s Government will expect that the Porte and the Khe- 
dive will on their side abstain from impeding the navigation of 
the canal, or adopting any measures likely to injure the canal or 
its approaches, ard that Her Majesty’s Government are firmly 
determined not to permit the canal to be made the scene of any 
combat or other warlike operations.” 

The continued extravagances of Ismail Pasha involved the 
finances of Egypt’in hopeless ruin, and led in November, 1876, to 
the appointment of two Comptrollers-General of Egyptian finance 
—one English and one French. This was another step in handing 
Egypt over to the foreign powers. The deposition and exile of 
Ismail followed in 1879, brought about largely by the threatened 
intervention of Bismarck for protection of German interests, 
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though German interests were very small relatively. The native 
Egyptians now became restive under the burden of foreign influ- 
ence and dictation. The Arabs also resented the preferment of 
Turks in the publicservice. “Egypt for the Egyptians” became the 
ery, and Arabi Bey the leader of the dissatisfied element. In this 
situation Mr. Gladstone’s Government took a firm stand against 
intervention or foreign aggrandizement, as well as against the 
separation of Egypt from Turkey. Mr. Gladstone had not 
sought a control in the affairs of Egypt, but the logic of events 
soon compelled him to accept what Disracli had bequeathed. 

Arabi’s outbreak began with the massacre of Alexandria June 
11, 1882. At this critical juncture when England decided to 
bombard Alexandria, France showed a weak hand, and following 
the example of the other powers withdrew her naval force from 
the harbor, Icaving England to act alone. 

In August, 1882, General Wolseley’s expedition reached Egypt. 
Wolseley seized the line of the canal and heldit in the name of the 
Khedive in spite of the protest of de Lesseps that the canal had 
been neutralized. The British government paid no attention to 
this unilateral guaranty and the other powers as well as writers 
seem to have approved thisaction. Arabi’s forces were soon over- 
powered and he himself exiled. England was thus left mistress 
of the situation in Egypt and she had no thought of letting the 
opportunity slip. Russia would have ziven Egypt to England, 
if she could thereby have secured the Bosporus, but this suggest- 
ion aroused Bismarck and the powers of Europe generally. 

In explanation of England's position Earl Granville, January 
3, 1883, addressed a circular despatch to Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Rome, and St. Petersburg:—“‘The course of events has thrown 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the task, which they would 
willingly have shared with the other Powers, of suppressing the 
military rebellion in Egypt, and restoring peace and order in that 
country. The object has happily been accomplished; and al- 
though for the present the British force remains in Egypt for the 
preservation of public tranquility, Her Majesty’s Government 
are desirous of withdrawing it as soon as the state of the 
country and the organization of proper means for the mainte- 
nance of the Khedive’s authority will admit of it.”” Granville 
then proposed that the freedom of the canal be guaranteed by 
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the Powers in substantially the same terms as were subsequently 
adopted at Constantinople in 1888. 

After the suppression of Arabi’s revolt France proposed to re- 
store the dual control in Egypt according to the arrangements 
made in 1876 when the two Comptrollers-General of finance had 
been appointed. Earl Granville replied in a circular note ad- 
dressed to the Powers January 25, 1883. He said that Anglo- 
French control had not been the result of international agreement. 
The decree of the Khedive establishing the two comptrollers had 
been issued with a view of restoring the Khedive’s credit in finan- 
cial circles and of introducing order into his finances. The plan 
originated with the Khedive. The result of Arabi’s insurrection 
was virtually to abrogate control. “Ithasonly been by military 
intervention, in which France declined to take part, that the 
Khedive’s power has been re-established; and itis by the presence 
of British troops in Egypt that His Highness’ authority is main- 
tained pending the reorganization of a stable government.” 

Although mistress of the situation in Egypt, England continued 
to advocate international guaranty of the freedom of the canal, 
and, on March 30, 1885, a commission composed of the delegates 
of the principal powers of Europe met at Paris in order to prepare 
and draw up a convention providing for the freedom of the Suez 
Canal in the sense of the British proposals of January 3, 1883. 
Lord Granville’s instructions to the British members of this com- 
mission seem to indicate that the British government was un- 
willing to commit itself unequivocally to absolute neutralization. 
He says in his despatch of May 2, 1885:—“In order to prevent 
future misapprehension as to the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with regard to the Suez Canal, I have to request you to be 
careful during the discussions attending the preparation of the 
draft regulations regarding the canal, to avoid the use of the 
work ‘neutrality’ as applied to the canal, and to adhere to the 
term ‘freedom’ or ‘free navigation,’ as used in the declaration 
of the 17th March, and in my circular despatch of the 3rd Jan- 
uary, 1883.” 

The Paris Commission was in session from March 30, to June 
13, 1885, and agreed upon the terms of a Convention, which was 
submitted to the Powers, but was not finally ratified until Octo- 
ber 29, 1888, and then it was with some slight modifications. The 
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final ratifications were exchanged at Constantinople and the 
provisions of this now celebrated Convention are for the most 
part well known. The Convention declares that the canal shall 
be open in time of war, as well as in time of peace, to the mer- 
chant vessels and war ships of all nations, whether belligerent or 
neutral; but no act of hostility is to be committed in the canal or 
within three marine miles of either end; the entrances are not to 
be blockaded, and the stay of belligerent ships of war is limited 
to twenty-four hours; belligerents are not to embark troops or 
munitions of war within the canal or its ports. Twenty-four 
hours must intervene between the departure of hostile war ships. 

Article X of this Convention provided that the foregoing pro- 
visions should “not interfere with the measures which His Majesty 
the Sultan and His Highness the Khedive, in the name of His 
Imperial Majesty, and within the limits of the firmans granted, 
might find it necessary to take for securing by their own forces 
the defence of Egypt and the maintenance of public order.” 

The British delegates at Paris had accepted this article only on 
condition that the clauses in italics be omitted. The omission of 
these clauses would have left the Khedive, who was really more 
under the control of England than of his nominal sovereign the 
Sultan, free to call in British forces whenever he saw fit. The 
other delegates, however, insisted on the retention of these 
clauses and the final draft was accepte:| by the British delegates 
with an important reservation. At the last sitting of the Paris 
Commission, June 13, 1885, Sir Julian Pauncefote announced that 
the British delegates felt it their duty to formulate a general 
reservation as to the application of the treaty in so far as its 
provisions “might fetter the liberty of action of their Government 
during the occupation of Egypt by the forces of her Brittanic 
Majesty.” 

This reservation, which in view of the continued occupation of 
Egypt by British forces must still be taken into account, seems to 
have been overlooked until attention was called to it by the 
British government during the recent war between the United 
States and Spain. July 1, 1898, Mr. Davitt made inquiry in the 
House of Commons as to whether the delay of the Spanish war- 
ships at Port Said was in violation of the Suez Canal Convention. 
To this question Mr. Curzon, the Under Secretary for Foreign 
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Affairs, made answer: ‘The provisions of the Suez Canal Conven- 
tion to which the honorable member refers have never been 
brought into operation. The question of the duration of stay of 
foreign vessels at Port’ Said is primarily for the decision of the 
Egyptian Government, and there has doubtless been good reason 
for the course adopted in this case.” 

This rather surprising statement was further elucidated a few 
days later in answer to another question. July 12, 1898, Mr. 
Bowles inquired whether the Convention of 1888 was still in 
existence and in operation. Mr. Curzon replied: “The Convention 
in question is certainly in existence, but, as I informed the honor- 
able member in reply to a question some days ago, has not been 
brought into practical operation. This is owing to the reserves 
made on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government by the British 
delegates at the Suez Canal Commission in 1885, which were 
renewed by Lord Salisbury, and communicated to the Powers in 
1887.” 

In view of these declarations it is evident that the neutraliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal cannot be regarded as complete—certainly 
not yet as absolutely effective. 

When we come to consider the numerous agreements in regard 
to an Isthmian Canal, we find that they all contemplate neutral- 
ization. In Article XXXV of the Treaty of 1846 with New 
Granada (now Colombia), the United States guarantees “‘posi- 
tively and efficaciously”’ to New Granada “the perfect neutrality” 
of the Isthmus, though nothing is said of inviting the guaranty 
of other powers. This feature was, however, embodied in the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 1850, which after establishing the 
general principle of neutrality for all waterways through the 
Isthmus at whatever point, provides that the canal “shall also 
be open on like terms to the citizens and subjects of every other 
state which is willing to grant thereto such protection as the 
United States and Great Britain engage to afford.” The con- 
tracting parties further engaged to invite the adherence of 
friendly states to the convention. 

Likewise Article XV of the Treaty with Nicaragua of 1867 
declares: ‘The United States hereby agree to extend their protec- 
tion to all such routes of communication as aforesaid, and to 
guarantee the neutrality and innocent use of the same. They 
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also agree to employ their influence with other nations to induce 
them to guarantee such neutrality and protection.” In the 
British treaties with Nicaragua (1860) and Honduras (1864) the 
same principle is adopted in substantially the same language. 

Into the intricacies of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and the con- 
troversies to which it gave rise (now happily ended) it is needless 
toenter. Mr. Blaine, thirty years later, declared that the treaty 
had been ‘“‘misunderstandingly entered into, imperfectly compre- 
hended, contradictorily interpreted, and mutually vexatious.” 
Unfortunately Mr. Blaine seems to have been obtusely regardless 
of the fact that the controversies to which he referred had long 
been settled, while he was raising an entirely new issue in his 
efforts to secure a modification of the principle of neutralization, 
about which there had been no misunderstanding. Mr. Blaine 
expressed the hope that Great Britain would “concede certain 
modifications,’ thus admitting the validity of the treaty. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen went a step further and pronounced the 
treaty to be ‘“‘voidable at the pleasure of the United States.” He 
did not venture, however, to declare it “void,” great as was his 
desire to have it out of the way. Both Blaine and Frelinghuysen 
approached the subject from the wrong point of view. Their 
arguments were disingenuous, to say the least, and were without 
logical consistency or moral force. At any rate, so far from 
bringing about the desired changes in the treaty, their only effect 
was to strengthen the British government for the time being in 
the determination to hold us the more strictly to the terms of the 
Convention. Later Mr. Olney, in a review of the situation, de- 
clared: “Upon every principle which governs the relations to each 
other, either of nations or of individuals, the United States is 
completely estopped from denying that the treaty is in full force 
and vigor. If changed conditions now make stipulations, which 
were once deemed advantageous, either inapplicable or injurious, 
the true remedy is not in ingenious attempts to deny the exist- 
ence of the treaty or to explain away its provisions, but in a 
direct and straightforward application to Great Britain for a 
reconsideration of the whole matter.” 

It was precisely in this spirit that the Ilay-Pauncefote Treaty 
was negotiated. The original draft of that treaty (February 5, 
1900,) provided for a neutralized canal and adopted rules sub- 
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stantially in accord with those of the Constantinople Convention 
of 1888. The Senate, however, amended the treaty in three 
important particulars: (1) After the mention of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Convention in the beginning of the second article was 
inserted the clause “which convention is hereby superseded;” 
(2) a paragraph was inserted declaring that the restrictions in 
the regulations governing the use of the canal should not “apply 
to measures which the United States may find it necessary to 
take for securing by its own forces the defense cf the United 
States and the maintenance of public order;” (3) the article pro- 
viding for the adherence of other powers was cut out entirely. 

The British government refused to accept these amendments 
and a year elapsed before an agreement was reached. The revised 
treaty, which was ratified by the Senate, December 16, 1901, was 
a compromise between the original draft and the Senate amend- 
ments. Article I abrogates the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Article 
II provides that the canal may be constructed under the auspices 
of the United States and shall be under its exclusive management. 
Article III declares that “The United States adopts” as the basis 
of neutralization substantially the rules of the Constantinople 
Convention. It omits from these rules, however, the clause “in 
time of war as in time of peace,” and the entire rule forbidding 
fortifications commanding the canal. Article IV provides “that 
no change of territorial sovereignty or of the international rela- 
tions of the country or countries traversed by the beforementioned 
canal shall affect the general principle of neutralization or the 
obligation of the High Contracting Parties under the present 
Treaty.” The article inviting the adherence of other powers is 
left out. 

It is evident that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty does not establish 
the neutralization it professes. In the first place, all other treaties 
effecting neutralization are placed under the collective guaranty 
of a number of powers, while the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty declares 
that “the United States adopts as the basis of neutralization the 
following rules,” etc. Secondly, this declaration establishes an 
obligation to England alone. No other power has the right to 
demand the observance of the rules, further than equality of 
treatment. In the third place, the fact that a clause forbidding 
fortifications was inserted in the first draft and after full discus- 
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sion deliberately omitted from the revised treaty leaves the United 
States free, by implication certainly, to fortify the canal in case 
of emergency. Sttch would seem to be the British view of the 
treaty, as expressed in a memorandum by Lord Landsdowne 
(August 3, 1901,) communicated to Mr. Hay through Lord 
Pauncefote. He says: “I understand that by omission of all 
reference to the matter of defence the United States government 
desire to reserve the power of taking measures to protect the 
canal, at any rate when the United States may be at war, from 
destruction or damage at the hands of an enemy or enemies. . . 
Iam not prepared todeny that contingencies may arise when not 
only from a national point of view, but on behalf of the commer- 
cial interests of the whole world, it might be of supreme impor- 
tance to the United States that they should be free to adopt 
measures for the defence of the canal at a moment when they 
were themselves engaged in hostilities.” 

In the fourth place, the omission of the clause ‘‘in time of war 
as in time of peace” leaves the United States free, by implication 
at least, to modify or suspend in time of war the rules governing 
the use of the canal. 

These modifications of the Convention of 1888 are a distinct 
departure from the principle and practice of neutralization. It is 
rot probable that the United States will resort to fortifications. 
Expert military opinion seems to be opposed to them Col. Peter 
C. Hains has stated very emphatically: ‘“‘An adequate defence of 
a fortified isthmian canal can be made in no other way than by 
providing a navy of sufficient power to control the seas at either 
terminus. With such a navy at our command the canal needs no 
fortifications.” Admiral Dewey said in an interview: ‘‘Fortifica- 
tions? Why, of course not. AsI understand it, the canal is to 
be, and should be, a neutralized commercial pathway between 
the two great oceans. To fortify it would simply result in mak- 
ing it a battle ground in case ot war. Fortifications would be 
enormously expensive, and ought not to be erected. Our fleets 
will be a sufficient guarantee of the neutrality and safety of the 
canal in time of war as well as in time of peace.” 

The fact that the conditions of the two canals are so similar 
and that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty professes to adopt the Con- 
vention of 1888 as its model would seem to point to the conclu- 
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sion that the status of the two canals will ultimately be the 
same. It is evident from the facts brought out in this paper that 
England and the United States have pretty much their own way 
in regard to the Suez and American canals respectively. Whether 
their interests will be best subserved by adopting policies of 
exclusive military control can be tested by experience alone. The 
majority of writers on the subject are strong advocates of neu- 
tralization and this principle seems to be in line with the general 
tendencies of international law. 

But the question as to the future status of the American canal 
at least is more or less speculative. The facts of the case are that 
we are about to build a canal which will be a most vital point in 
our line of defence. In case of war with any power other than 
England, England’s attitude being what it now is, the canal 
would probably be a source of little danger. But in the event of 
war with England the treaty would go to the winds without the 
guaranty of other powers, and the carfal would undoubtedly be 
the center of attack. Since this is a possible contingency the 
construction of a canal adds to the already imperative demand 
for increased naval strength. But war with England, we hope, 
is a contingeticy very far removed, and we look forward with 
confidence to a continuation of those relations of cordiality and 
sympathy between England and the United States which consti- 
tute the highest guaranty of the political stability and moral 
progress of the world. 











The Principle of Instructing United States 
Senators 


By Wixuiam E. Dopp, Pu. D., 
Professor of History in Randolph-Macon College. 

Many of the predominant ideas in Southern politics prior to 
the Civil War have been obscured by the greater issues of that 
fearful struggle. One of the most important of these was the 
Virginia and North Carolina doctrine of instructing United States 
senators. It is the purpose of the writer to review in a brief way 
the rise and progress of this doctrine, noting at the same time its 
relation to the great political parties. 

The idea of instructing senators in congress seems to have 
been co-eval with the national government. It was but natural 
in the South, where the States had required their delegates to the 
old Continental Congress to return at the end of each year and 
render account, like Venetian envoys, to their sovereign legisla- 
tures. But the infancy of the new government was watched over 
by the Federalists who, especially in North Carolina, were deter- 
mined never to admit the superiority of the State over the Union. 
Samuel Johnston and Benjamin Hawkins, our first senators, 
refused positively to answer the call of the North Carolina assem- 
bly to account for their stewardship. They lost their positions 
by refusing, perhaps too haughtily, to recognize this doctrine of 
State supremacy. Their successors, Martin and Bloodworth, 
were more pliable, though they were not, so far as I have been 
able to learn, required to appear in person before the legislature 
and hear instructions or give account of national affairs. 

In the prolonged disputes based on the antagonism of our 
great political parties, which ended with the war of 1812, John 
Randolph, of Virginia, and Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina, 
formulated the doctrine of instructing senators. Randolph even 
claimed that a State legislature could instruct both senators and 
representatives in congress how to cast their votes, and that 
these instructions were binding. Macon, more in harmony with 
the prevailing Southern sentiment, was not so radical; his doc- 
trine was that senators alone could thus be ordered how to vote. 
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A senator was, according to his idea of our national government, 
simply an ambassador of the State to the nation while the 
representative was simply a member of his branch of congress 
and not in any way subject to other authority than that of his 
constituents and of the nation as a whole. 

Before 1820 Randolph had yielded to Macon’s view in a certain 
sense, though not entirely, as will be seen from his speeches on the 
Missouri Compromise and later. From 1820 to 1828 they 
taught this form of State sovereignty while they supported 
the opposition on most of the issues then before the country. 
It is well known that Randolph and Macon refused to vote for 
the “Misery” compromise, as they called it, in any form. By the 
time Macon retired, North Carolina democrats Accepted without 
modification Macon’s doctrine of instructing senators; the Vir- 
ginia democracy with Ritchie at their head, much stronger and 
under abler leadership, accepted the same idea. But it was in 
North Carolina that the first great fight was made on the issue. 

Macon resigned his seat in the Senate November 14, 1828, on 
the ground of old age. His successor, ex-Governor James Iredell, 
son of an old line federalist, was elected by a small majority to 
fill the unexpired term of two years. The doctrine of instructing 
senators was not insisted upon by the legislature. In 1830, 
however, Macon’s protégé, Bedford Brown, was elected by a 
narrow margin to fill out an unexpired term of four years made 
vacant by Jackson’s appointing John Branch, of North Carolina, 
to a seat in the cabinet. Willie P. Mangum, a man of great 
ability, and as the event proved of somewhat accommodating 
views, succeeded Iredell for a term of six years beginning also 
with 1830. Brown and Mangum were as different as two men 
could be, the one a simple, plain democrat and pupil of Macon; 
the other a thoroughly cultured, able whig, if the term may be 
used at this point, an admirer of Clay and a believer in lavish 
national expense for public improvements. 

When the Jackson fight on the bank opened the two North 
Carolina senators took opposite grounds. But in 1834, when 
Benton’s expunging resolution was made an issue in politics, 
they became violent opponents. North Carolina took Benton’s 
view and instructed her senators to vote for expunging. Man- 
gum refused to obey and openly opposed expunging, while Brown 
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accepted his instructions. The two senators canvassed the State 
on the subject and aroused everywhere great interest and some 
excitement. The partisans of each vied with their opponents in 
giving the biggest public dinners and forming the longest proces- 
sions.” The Van Buren campaign also began in North Carolina 
in 1834and was waged fortwo years, and the newspapers placed 
the names of their favorite candidates at the heads of their 
editorial columns during the first months of 1835.t+ 

The State elections of 1836 were influenced by this strife between 
Mangum and Brown who had meanwhile been re-elected and 
instructed. The result was a whig, i. e., a Mangum, victory both 
in the contests for the governorship and for members of the 
legislature, but by a majority of only one, counting the Speaker’s 
vote ir the House. The presidential election came on in Novem- 
ber and Van Buren received a majority of 3,000. Popular feeling 
was thus again turned slightly in favor of Brown and the demo- 
crats. 

The fight would naturally become more bitter than ever in the 
legislature which assembled towards the end of November. For 
some unknown cause, Muse, a whig member from Pasquotank 
county, resigned his seat soon after the meeting of the assembly. 
A special election was ordered and a democrat returned. This 
undid all the plans of the whigs, for Brown was endorsed and 
Mangum was to be instructed to vote yea on Benton’s expung- 
ing resolution. Mangum resigned, leaving an unexpired term of 
three months, rather than obey instructions. Robert Strange, a 
judge of the supreme court, was elected for the short unexpired 
term. He accepted. The whigs laughed at the idea of any one 
accepting such an honor; but a week later Strange was elected 
for a term of six years beginning March 4, 1837. The laugh was 
on the other side. By so narrow a margin was North Carolina’s 
vote in the United States senate changed, and the principle of 
instruction carried into effect.t 

Politics ran the same course in Virginia. Benjamin W. Leigh, 
of Petersburg, a friend of Mangum, and John Tyler were Virginia’s 
senators in Congress. They were admirers of great “Harry of 





*Raleigh Star, October 6, 1836. 
tRaleigh Register and Raleigh Standard passim. 
tRaleigh Star, December 8, 1836. 
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the West” and refused to vote for the expunging resolution. 
Leigh resigned on the plea of urgent private business; but the 
political world believed that it was because of the principle of 
instruction. Tyler waited to see if instructions would be given 
and when this was done, he resigned. Two democrats, Parker 
and Rives, were elected to succeed them and formally instructed.* 

It ought to be noted here that Macon himself came out strongly 
for his own doctrine in this hotly contested campaign. Nearly 
ten years had passed since he had gone into voluntary retire- 
ment. He had not participated, publicly at least, during this 
time either in the congressional or presidential elections and only 
once in a State election—that for the constitutional revision of 
1835. His influence was enlisted in the Van Buren campaign in 
the early spring of 1836 and his name was published as an elector 
in June.t This active support from Macon did much to carry 
North Carolina for the democrats and for their principle of 
instructing. The democratic organ, The Raleigh Standard, made 
great parade of Macon’s name; and the Register and Star, whig 
papers, tried to counteract this influence by ridiculing the vener- 
able ex-senator. It will scarcely be disputed that Macon’s almost 
universal popularity did much to win the 3,000 majority which 
North Carolina gave Van Buren. 

But the day was lost to the democrats in 1840. Both in the 
State and National elections of that year the whigs made large 
gains throughout the country. In North Carolina the Harrison 
ticket won by a majority of 12,000; the legislature was lost to 
the democrats by more than thirty votes. Anticipating instruc- 
tions Brown and Strange resigned; Mangum and W. A. Graham, 
both of Orange county, were elected to succeed them, Mangum 
for eight and Graham for two years. 

This see-saw game of politics was not yet over. In 1842, 
Graham's unexpired term of two years was out and the summer 
elections had gone against the whigs. The democrats now had 
as great a majority in the legislature as the whigs had in 1840. 
Brown and Judge Romuius M. Saunders were the democratic can- 
didates for Graham’s place; but three weeks of party caucusing 
failed to bring harmonious action and at the last moment William 


*Raleigh Register, December 20, 1836. 
+Raleigh Standard, passim. 
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H. Haywood was chosen to be Manguin’s colleague in Washing- 
ton. Mangum did not resign as in 1836. The principle of 
instruction was not so popular now as in 1836. In fact the whigs 
of North Carolina admitted it only to a modified extent. Hay- 
wood recognized the principle, though rather after the fashion of 
the whigs than after that of Brown, yet Haywood was formally 
instructed how to vote on the tariff question. In 1846, when the 
democrats were again the weaker party in North Carolina, the 
State having supported Clay in 1844, and just before the vote 
was to be taken on the McKay tariff revision, Haywood sent his 
resignation to the governor of North Carolina. This was not 
because of recent instructions from his legislature, for the latter 
was composed of ninety-four whigs and seventy-one democrats. 
The difficulty with Haywood was his disagreement with his own 
party and change of opinion since 1842, and he took it to be 
more honorable to resign than to vote against his convictions or 
to vote with the opponents of his party.* 

Haywood’s resignation was the cause of much disappointment 
to the democrats who had made so much of his being a democrat; 
his abilities were of a high order and only a short while before 
his resignation he had made a speech on the Oregon question 
which attracted favorable mention throughout the country. He 
had admitted the doctrine of instructing in 1842; he now main- 
tained that public opinion had changed in North Carolina, as 
indeed was true, if the recent elections be accepted as expressions 
of that opinion. The whig press made capital of Haywood’s 
resignation and published his address on the subject of his retire- 
ment in all their papers, calling on every one to read it as an able 
refutation of loco-focoism, as the democratic doctrines were 
termed. 

This closes the period when the policy of instructing senators 
was a prominent issue in the party struggles in North Carolina. 
The Virginians had not kept it prominent in their election con- 
tests since 1836, but it was admitted by their senators. <n fact 
Southern democrats generally seem to have taken it to be a part 
of their creed, and Southern whigs were not far from accepting it 
in all matters of great import, as is evinced only too clearly by 





*Raleigh Standard, July 29, 1846. 
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the events of the later fifties and the great act of secession 
in 1861. 

From what has been said it will be seen that the Macon- 
Randolph principle of the twenties came to be a paramount 
question in the next decade, was accepted fully by one party and 
partially by the other until the eve of the Civil War. Since the 
war resignations of senators because of any such, or similar 
scruples, have become rare indeed. The idea of personal loss 
seems to have grown on our public men enormously. They seem 
to believe in the doctrine of Hoke vs. Henderson, that an officer 
has a property right in his office. 

The most significant purpose of the followers of this movement 
was their determination to steer clear of nullification and to 
profess the greatest devotion to the Union. Macon, its founder, 
never tired of condemning the South Carolina “heresy.” The 
organ of the democratic party recommended the coldest kind of 
treatment for Poinsett and Huger, the South Carolina agents 
sent to Raleigh to influence the legislature of 1832 to send dele- 
gates to a convention of all the slave-holding and anti-tariff 
states.* Calhoun was as unpopular with the instructionists of 
the South as he was with the abolitionists of the North; he was 
repeatedly branded by the North Carolina democracy as the arch 
enemy of the country. One of the most effective charges which 
the democrats brought against the whigs in 1836 was that 
Mangum was in secret alliance with Calhoun.t The whig papers 
were forced to take up a defensive attitude on this point. Both 
whigs and democrats vied with each other in rejecting the South 
Carolina proposals. Prominent democrats who were appealed 
to privately in favor of a Southern convention by a Georgia 
vigilance committee exposed the work oi the Southern nullifiers 
and called on the people to beware of the enemies of the Union.t 

When Virginia appeared to favor South Carolina and sent 
Leigh, already mentioned in another connection, to Charleston, 
as it was thought, to arrange terms for concerted action, the 
North Carolina papers of all shades of political complexion ridi- 
culed the move. When even Ritchie’s paper, the great democratic 





*Raleigh Standard of November, 1832. 
+Raleigh Standard, September 15, 1836. 
tRaleigh Register, repeatedly during January, 1833. 
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organ, appeared favorable to South Carolina rather than to the 
Union (which it was not in reality), the instructionists in North 
Carolina held aloof. They actually held public indignation meet- 
ings against Calhoun and his policy. 

In 1836, when South Carolina, in accordance with some under- 
standing between Calhoun and Mangum, cast its electoral vote 
for the latter for President, the democrats were jubilant. The 
whigs felt the sting of the charge which could no longer be 
denied.” This, it was said, was evidence of a bargain and it did 
the whigs much harm during the succeeding years. The instruc- 
tion democrats were unionists, even to the extent of refusing to 
protest against Jackson's threat to send an armed force toSouth 
Carolina in 1833. 

Parallel then with nullification there grew up in Virginia and 
North Carolina a movement looking towards the same final 
result as nullification, but inimicably opposed to it. This doctrine 
became so acceptable that both Virginia and North Carolina 
adopted it for a long period; it influenced senators to such an 
extent that they resigned their seats rather than oppose the 
popular view; it decided the great expunging resolution accord- 
ing to Benton's wish; and it continued a vital force in the polities 
of North Carolina till the very eve of the Civil War. The so-called 
right of instruction originated in the intense Southern opposition 
to the principal measures of the Clay policy and it was regarded 
by the democrats of a large section of the South as a remedy for 
all the ills under which its people labored. The doctrine which 
found universal acceptance in secession was swallowed up in the 
catastrophe of 1861 and has never been brought to life again. 





*Raleigh Standard, December 14, 1836. 








On Manitoulin 


By Bernarp C. Sreiner, Pu. D., 
Lecturer in the Johns Hopkins University. 

If you have traveled along the North Channel in the “City of 
Midland,” coming east from the Sault Ste. Marie, the chances are 
that you do not remember Little Current. The whistling of the 
steamer, which announced the approach to Picnic Island, may 
have aroused you; but, probably, you slept in your state-room 
until the town was left far behind. If you awoke and peered out 
through the intense darkness of the early hours of the day, you 
saw, by the light of the steamer’s search-light, the cars of fish 
brought on the vessel, the dim outlines of the lumber yard, and 
the light-house, which marks the town, half a mile further on. 
When the steamer moves from the island, even the blackness of 
the night is not so great as to prevent you from seeing how near 
the shores are on either side and admiring the skill of the helms- 
man who guides the boat through the narrow passage. A few 
houses are seen clustering on the hill above the wharf, a few 
sleepy passengers disembark, are met by lantern-bearing friends, 
and disappear in the night, one or two persons come on board, 
the whistle blows, the bell rings, the propeller moves, and you 
are gone. Such was the writer’s experience on a recent vacation 
trip. 

But as we went westward, after we passed the narrows at 
Killarney and the lovely lake-like scenery there, we soon touched 
at Manitowaning. There we had pointed out in the distance 
the Jesuit mission of Wickwemiquong, where the fathers still 
teach the Hurons, as they did in the country further south, 
before the Iroquois drove them away, and we next came to 
Strawberry Island. Looking past its light-house, we saw, ona 
height at some distance, the spire of a church and below it three 
tall iron smokestacks. ‘That is the Roman Catholic Church, 
where the priest comes from Wickwemiquong to say mass, and 
those are the stacks of the mill on Picnic Island,” cries one to 
whom Little Current is home and who returns there after a long 
absence. We come nearer and see the cupola of the Presbyterian 
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church, and the houses on the bluff, we turn the last point, and 
stop at the wharf at the east end of the town. 

It is about three o'clock in the afternoon. A crowd is down to 
meet us and freight is rapidly transferred from our lower deck to 
the store house on the shore. If it be in the season, we receive in 
return large numbers of baskets of blueberries, which grow pro- 
fusely éverywhere. While the steamer waits, the adventurous 
passengers investigate the town and some even press up the hill 
to see the pleasant cottages which overlook the channel. It isa 
picturesque view which meets our eyes when we have climbed to 
the west end of Robinson street. The narrows cause the waters 
to run with that rapid current, whence the town takes its name. 
The hills of the North Shore rive in the distance. Nearer are the 
barren shores of La Cloche Island, the flat and stony acres of 
Goat Island, the higher and wooded land of Beauty Island, and 
the tiny Spider Islet in the west. In the near foreground and 
close to the shore are the low-lying Picnic and Mill Islands, whose 
names bear record to departed pleasure and industry. At some 
early period in the history of the town, people held picnics on the 
former island, then pleasant and well timbered. Although Little 
Current is only thirty years old, such a condition of things be- 
longs to ancient history. There is hardly a tree left on Picnic 
Island and the great piles of lumber, the boarding houses for the 
mill hands, and the idle mill cover most of its surface. MillIsland 
is still more melancholy in its witness of bygone greatness. One 
can hardly believe that the mill was used only about three years 
or so ago, all is so desolate and ruinous. The tramway has 
fallen and the piles of lumber have gone, leaving only splinters 
and bits of bark behind them. The rusty and broken cars are 
piled up on one end of the island. The wooden walks are crazy 
and rotten. Many of the spikes which held in place the strap 
iron, on which the cars ran, have loosened and the rails have one 
end high in the air. A few cows with their mournful tinkling 
bells and two or three boys, fishing from the bridge by which the 
tramway crossed to the mainland, are the only inhabitants of 
this place, which was once so busy. 

It may chance that, instead of heeding the captain’s whistle, 
warning us that the “City of Midland” is about to start again on 
her voyage, we feel the fascination of the wild and new country 
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and etermine to tarry at Little Current for a day or two. If we 
so decide, we shall do well, for Manitoulin Island is well worth 
study and nowhere can it be observed better than at this place, 
its chief settlement. 

If we stay, we will climb the hill again and again to see the fine 
summer sunsets across the Channel and behind the hills of the 
North Shore. The bright hues linger long ere darkness comes, as 
if the day hated to leave the romantic country. We wander 
along the commons, past the long houses, whose windows, 
battened with wooden shutters, are silent witnesses to the past 
activity of the town. Little Current hasa past. It is so young 
a country, that the man from whom we hire our horse and car- 
riage, when we drive inland, is the first white child born on the 
island, yet it is so old that it can speak of past and vanished 
prosperity. In its hey-day, there were five saw mills at Little 
Current, beneath whose remorseless teeth the logs were speedily 
turned into boards. The town was full of life then. In expecta- 
tion of growth, they built a large school house on the edge of 
the woods, the very last house in the place. The children com- 
plain of the bleak walk to school in the winter. Churches were 
quickly put up: Presbyterian, Methodist, Church of England, and 
Roman Catholic. The Baptists never gained strength enough 
to build, but met from the first, as they meet still, in the Music 
Hall, which is adorned by two gigantic moose heads and is fre- 
quented by secular dancers on the week day evenings. Then came 
the collapse of the boom. The geese that laid the golden eggs 
were being killed. The best timber was vanishing before the 
greedy teeth of the mill saws, when the Dingley bill was passed 
with its two-dollar duty on lumber and by that the ruin was 
made complete. 

Of the five saw mills, three have been burnt and were not re- 
built. Only one is running and that is a small one on the main- 
land. When we cross from Mill Island to Picnic Island on the 
floating bridge, picking our way with care, lest the section on 
which we stand should have its floor submerged by some sudden 
motion, and when we finally come to the chain which holds the 
last section to the land, we are in a scene of desolation. It is 
more impressive in its loneliness than many an ancient ruin, 
because it speaks so plainly of the recent presence of man. Walk 
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along the lanes of the lumber yard, with piles of boards towering 
on either side, and notice how each pile is marked with number 
and size of boards, so as to be ready for instant use, yet notice 
too how the spider webs are everywhere. The strap iron rails 
are rusty from disuse. The quiet of the place is deathly. Turn 
from one lane into another and into yet a third and still the same 
quiet, broken only by your own footfall, or the monotonous 
soughing of the water on the edges of the piers, as if it moaned 
that industry was dead. The great mill, with its lozenge shaped 
windows, stands idle and the tall conical smokestack no longer 
consumes the sawdust falling from the logs. In the town of eight 
hundred people, the little churches are scarcely half filled on a 
Sunday. The place is over-churched, no doubt, but what would 
you? Which is to give up its work in favor of the others? 

Little Current has not only a past but a present. In the 
autumn, some of the cows which graze on the commons in the 
woods are sent down to settlements of Canada to feed the people 
there. The grazing industry is sure to increase. At the wharves 
of the town, tugs are mooredevery day, preparing to take booms 
of logs to some mill, or returning from such a trip. We may 
saunter there in time to see the “Sweepstakes” come in. “She’s 
the finest boat on the North Channel and lit with electric lights. 
She cost forty thousand dollars,” volunteers one of the loiterers. 
So grand is she that she seems too good for the humble office of 
towing booms of logs. Daily too, come the steamers, bringing a 
contact with the owter world and daily come the fishing tugs, 
bearing to Picnic Island tie spoils of the nets. We shall do well 
to cross to Picnic Island a little before noon, when these boats 
come in. While the men are buying butter, crackers, and other 
supplies from the store on the wharf and taking ice from the ice- 
house, let us see what their cargo is. It is a fine sight: the 
beautiful lake whitefish, the sparkling trout, the graceful pickerel, 
and sometimes the lordly sturgeon and muscalonge. Packed in 
cars between layers of cracked ice and with sawdust covering the 
whole mass, they will be taken on board the steamer to-night 
and will feed the people of Buffalo, Cleveland, or Toronto. 

All is not work in Little Current’s present. When we have 
climbed: the hill on the east of the town, have passed the pretty 
house the mayor has built, and have left the universal board 
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sidewalk, we wade through a sandy strip and come to a large 
enclosure with a new board fence. It is the race track only 
recently opened and the scene of speedy driving, for there are fast 
horses on Manitoulin. 

Little Current has not only a past and a present, but she also 
hopes for a future. When we sit in front of the Mansion House 
and chat with the old landlord about the uprising of 1837, or his 
grandfather, the Hessian soldier who married a Tory and settled 
on the Canadian lands, we look across, past the lighthouses, and 
on a stretch of water scarcely more than quarter of a mile broad. 
Beyond this is Goat Island and beyond that, one isiand after 
another, with small channels of water between them, until the 
North Shore is reached. It is to Little Current that the railroad 
must come, if it ever crosses to Manitoulin Island. That it will 
come, the Little Currentians firmly believe. Was not a charter 
once gotten for it? Has not the Dominion government promised 
a subsidy at some time in the near future? Cannot the twenty- 
four miles of track needed be constructed at small cost? All three 
questions they answer affirmatively, and the more sanguine 
spirits talk of branches east to Manitowaning and west to Gore 
Bay, or even to distant Meldrum Bay at some time in the future. 

Manitoulin Island is cut off from the rest of the world in winter. 
It is true that the cable crosses the strait, bearing the telegraph 
wire, so that the Manitoulin Chronicle can obtain news for its 
weekly issue, but passage for persons or goods is difficult or 
impossible. For about a month before the ice hardens and while 
it is breaking up, no one travels much, save the mail carrier, who 
gets across with his dog sled when he can. At every landing of 
the steamboat, we see the large strong dogs which draw these 
sleds in winter, When the ice is heavy, the stage is sent forth, 
covered with painted canvas and adorned within with advertise- 
ments of the hotels and business houses, “just like a city omnibus,” 
as the enthusiastic citizen said who showed it to us. This vehicle 
on runners makes the trip in three or four hours, but it is a bleak 
journey, with the thermometer far below zero outside and the 
wind blowing wild and fierce. The little kerosene stove in the 
stage cannot make the passengers comfortable. Some day the 
steam cars will carry visitors to Manitoulin, but now it is best 
visited by steamboat in the summer season. 
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The Little Currentians have the cordial informality of frontiers- 
men. They do not stand on ceremony, nor ask for formal intro- 
ductions, but are affable to strangersand anxious that all should 
enjoy their stay on Manitoulin. The kind hospitality that was 
shown me there I cannot avoid mentioning and must not more 
than mention. 

We must not, however, spend all our time in the village. There 
are famous fishing grounds near at hand, to which a sail boat 
can soon bear us and where we can have rare sport. Or, if we 
prefer the land, we may stroll over the hill to the east of the 
town, where the boys play baseball on the rocky common, in 
which the shale continually presses to the surface. After we have 
left the houses, we reach a great pasture, on which large numbers 
of cattle graze. The existence of former forest fires is attested by 
the charred fence, which blackens our hands as we climb over it. 
Beyond it is another pasture in which a number of colts are 
feeding, and in the middle of the field is a wood. Passing through 
this, we are on the shore of a bay. The town is behind the point 
to the west, ahead is the Strawberry Island light. The pebbly 
beach is a fine place on which to fling oneself on a warm after- 
noon and to watch the reeds bend in the breeze and the boats 
come along the Channel. 

If we are bent on wider adventures, let us hire a horse and 
carriage and visit the Indians on the Sucker Creek reservation. 
We take the shaded and pleasant school house road and pass the 
deserted grange hall and the rude and unkempt cemetery. Then 
we climb the hill and look afar over the land. There is even a 
better view from the mountain further inland, on the road to the 
great Manitou Lake, which hides its secrets in the center of the 
island, but this view is far extending. The country is rough, the 
tree stumps still stand in the clearings and patches of virgin 
forest are found here and there. Wheat and oats are grown in 
places and an occasional vegetable or flower garden may be seen 
around some farmer’s house. The dwellings are not attractive. 
They are generally of frame, though some of the ruder ones, 
especially those of the Indians, are the log cabins chinked with 
mud, which are so common in the Southern states. The houses 
are often unpainted, even in the towns. The uncertainty of the 
future and the fact that it is probably cheaper to rebuild than to 
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paint have caused this, which takes away much from the attrac- 
tiveness of the habitations. 

The road winds and we descend some steep slopes, until at one 
of the turns we see a few rude cabins, some small patches of 
cultivated land, a number of gaunt razor-backed hogs, many 
wild and ill-fed dogs, and some stolid dark-skinned men, and we 
know that we have reached the Indian village. A hopeless kind 
of place, I grant you, but from one of those cabins have gone out 
a Church of England clergyman in the far Northwest, and a 
young woman, who is fitting herself to be a teacher and lacks 
none of the culture of the white race. The Indians’ future is not 
a hopeless one after all. 

The best trip for us with our horse and carriage is the drive to 
Sheguiandah. There is not much to attract us in the place itself, 
but the views along the road are fine. The village has a few 
houses, two stores, and a Methodist church, where the clergyman 
preaches on Sunday afternoons. He has already driven fourteen 
miles from Little Current, where he lives, to Green Bay for the 
morning service and has returned half the distance for a second 
sermon. After the afternoon meeting, he must drive back to 
Little Current and preach there in the evening. Service in these 
parts of the world is required for a few years of all young Cana- 
dian preachers, as a kind of missionary work. “Is it not very 
tiring,” we venture to ask his wife. “Yes, but you must remember 
some ministers have four appointments and George only has to 
prepare one sermon a week. He can repeat it at each place.” 
Let us take the lower road to Sheguiandah. The road has its 
name from its nearness to the water, not from its slight elevation. 
We pass the race track and see beyond it the fields and the range 
of hills which forms the backbone of the island. To our left 
stretches the North Channel, with its numerous bays and wooded 
islands. There is a width of view and the clear air seems to 
carry our gaze far beyond the usual distance. The road is good 
and passes in some places over such slight depth of earth that we 
are almost driving on the solid rock. Here we are among plowed 
fields, there we turn and pass between the crowded trunks of 
trees, we climb a steep ascent, and before us spread the waters 
of the bay. About a mile before we reach Sheguiandah, we come 
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to a hill so steep that the horse can scarcely ascend or descend it, 
but we make the downward trip in safety, we see the high white 
rocks before us and turn at their foot, and then we are greeted by 
the barking of village dogs. If we cross the bridge we see the 
harbor, where the steamboats come no more because the water 
has grown so shallow. Everything must be brought by wagon 
or sail boat from Little Current and the lengthening shadows 
admonish us to return thither. 











Pure Scholarship—lIts Place in Civilization 


By Henry Farrar Linscort, 
Professor of Latin in the University of North Carolina. 

As often as I think of the conditions of modern life, one fact 
appears to me with startling clearness. The past twenty years 
have created in America a new type of civilization, or, more 
exactly, have added a new element to the composite life already 
existing. The characteristic of this newly created civilization is 
the development of industrial and commercial enterprise, and, 
incident to that development, the increased dignity and impor- 
tance of that phase of living and thinking. It is clear that, now 
as never before, brain energy and capacity are being applied to 
industry and the conduct of business. And the world has rightly 
conceded to commercial enterprise a dignity and an importance 
commensurate with the training and mental capacity of the men 
engaged in it. 

Illustration of this fact will be clear if we but answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who were the leaders of thought and action in the civiliza- 
tion of one hundred, fifty, or even twenty years ago?” Evidently 
the trend of life was shaped by the preachers, teachers, editors, 
lawyers, and literary men of that day. They were almost the 
only exponents of mental and social culture. Our colleges then 
trained men primarily for such lines of activity; all the youth of 
intellectual promise sought, in these fields solely, the opportunity 
for applying their unusual mental gifts. Business was looked 
upon as a good field for physical endurance and a certain uncouth 
native shrewdness, but for brains never; at least in that day an 
unusual mentality would not have viewed commercial activity 
as a means of acquiring the highest attainment. Such a man 
might aim to write a poem, but never to build a bridge; his 
ambition might be to lead his church or the bar of his country, 
but never to be the master mind in the business world. To-day, 
as you know and I know, all this'‘is no longer true. The field for 
trained intelligence is as wide as the life of man. There is almost 
no form of activity to which brain power is not attracted by the 
certainty that merit will be recognized and a generous dignity 
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accorded. Applied science, transportation, manufacturing, finance 
have been advanced and ennobled; to them much of our best 
intelligence has been attracted; they are all on a par with litera- 
ture, the ministry, or law with respect to their dignity and the 
estimation accorded by broad-minded people. And, in this 
modern American society, the business man is no longer slighted 
and ignored. He is as much a representative citizen as any class. 
He is as brainy and broad-souled and sympathetic and often as 
cultured intellectually and socially. He is asked to hold impor- 
tant offices; he serves on great committees; he can speak and 
write; he is asked to welcome foreign potentates. Surely the 
business man is a leader in society. The world yields him not 
wealth alone; it exalts him and calls him great and honored and 
noble. 

We shall accept these conditions and, if you agree with me, we 
shall call them good. For in this way civilization has been more 
nearly completed; its limitations have been widened, and trained 
intelligence has been made a more positive essential of effective 
and successful living. And surely there is no good reason for a 
jealous guarding of the sacred portal of the abode of culture. I 
do not know what culture is, I cannot define it; but I have a well 
settled conviction that the man who builds a bridge is as much a 
man of culture as he who writes a poem; that the preacher or 
lawyer may not claim this fair name and deny it to him who 
conducts a great business enterprise. 

I shall refer you to a single danger incident to this change in 
our life, and that is the possibility of the over-development of one 
element of life to the detriment of others. This tendency has often 
been noticeable in the history of man. Circumstances may aid 
the growth of one phase of living and thinking, while society 
seems to run mad with favor and enthusiasm for a part of its 
duty. To that part is turned the intelligence, the energy, and 
endurance of the race: There is a swift and splendid growth and 
men are glad and point in exultation to what they have done. 
But, in the moment of pride, the very structure to which they 
point is becoming top-heavy: it will fall upon and crush its build- 
ers. For illustration let me refer you to the history of Greece and 
Rome. During the first two centuries of the Christian era, there 
was a splendid life in western Europe. It combined the glory 
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that was Greece and the grandeur that was Rome in a magnifi- 
cent civilization, the Graeco-Roman, aesthetic, wealthy, industri- 
ous, orderly. But in the moment of its greatest splendor, that 
life was crumbling into ruins. These races had given their enthu- 
siasm and energy and intelligence to many lines of thinking and 
acting, but they had not given due regard to all lines of thinking 
and acting. They had developed in literature, art and architect- 
ure, in law and government, in commerce and in wealth. But 
they had neglected the moral law, they had not as a race fore- 
seen the future of the human soul and they had failed to safeguard 
the division of property and prevent the creation of a contrast 
between the fortunate few and the oppressed masses. That 
civilization was over-balanced, developed on the one side, neg- 
lected on the other. Men were secure in the pride of their institu- 
tions: they were complacent, happy and then in a flash came the 
change, and the world was turned upside down. The side of 
highest development, which had been uppermost, came down 
with a crash and the manner of life which had been “despised and 
rejected of men” passed over the ruins of the old into the glory of 
a new living. In these facts from history we may find a warning: 
indeed we should also heara voice prompting us to strive that our 
civilization may not become top-heavy and fall in ruins. For a 
civilization, to be secure and permanent and genuinely fair, must 
be symmetrical, rounded and perfect like the sphere. It should 
not be a monstrous shape, like a geometrical figure with bumps 
and excrescences from one axis and depressions or flat places at 
another. For, in such monstrosities, there can be neither beauty 
nor strength nor stability, though the mass and splendor of the 
parts be great. 

Wherein then lies the possibility of that undue development which 
should be avoided? Evidently it lies in the fact that the trained 
intelligence of our country may be drafted, in an excessive degree, 
to industry and commerce and finance because these fields now 
offer not only the largest emolument but also abundant honor, 
glory, and fame. Theaverage sensible and industrious young man, 
if given his choice, will select the course that will bring a good in- 
come when the conditions of honor and creditable standing in his 
community are equal. If asked my candid opinion, I shall say 
frankly that I think that the young man is right. I do not mean 
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to approve greed and sordidness, the ideal which makes the acquisi- 
tion of property the only object in life. But Ido approve the desire 
of a good income which shall win comfort and happiness for self 
and for those dependent. I do approve the desire to read good 
books, enjoy fair opportunities of travel and wear excellent clothes. 
It is right for every man to wish to eat good tood from a good 
table in a good house over a good carpet, put down by good 
tacks. And in a modern world the living of that sort of life 
costs money. Therein lies our danger. The best incomes are to 
be secured in applied science, manufacturing, business, transpor- 
tation, and finance. These are the attractive fields for the intelli- 
gence of our country. We may talk, if we please, about the 
beauty of self-denial and the joy of the service of mankind, but, as 
long as the present conditions prevail, the brains of the country 
will forget all this beauty and joy and will take the good income 
which will win them comfort. This is not necessarily selfish- 
ness. It is often merely self defense. No man need follow that 
course which will clothe him poorly, make him eat bad food and 
subject his wife and children to discomfort. 

Evidently these conditions are a most serious menace to the 
field of pure scholarship which it is my purpose particularly to 
defend. The danger to which it is exposed will be better under- 
stood from a discussion of the character of the scholar’s life and 
the scholar’s work. Pure scholarship is that form of mental ac- 
tivity which has no application in the practice of the arts and 
sciences, which then is concerned solely with the investigation 
of truth as manifested in nature or in the work of man, literary, 
artistic, historical, economic or social. The emoluments of this 
scholarship are small. For wealth is a product of the applica- 
tion of knowledge in art. It is not necessarily a product of the 
knowledge itself. In the average instance the scholar has neither 
the time nor the inclination to search for the application of his 
discovered principle; he is not usually able to finance and exploit 
it in such a way as to secure money from the public. And the 
lack of emolument is especially burdensome by reason of the 
fact that great discoveries of truth are never made suddenly but 
are the results of years of preparation and hard work. The re- 
ward, if any, usually comes in the last years of life. It does not 
guarantee happiness and comfort during the many years of study 
and effort. 
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Again the scholar must prepare himself for his work by years 
of hard training, comparable with which the strictest military 
discipline is but child’s play. There is no casy way to the mas- 
tery of the equipment and method of the scholar. And then there 
can be no certainty of definite, tangible results. The man who 
learns how to build a bridge, knows that there will be bridges 
to build, and he is reasonably sure to find work. But the 
scholar must be ready to work ten, twenty, and if need be, forty 
years with no assurance that he will solve the problem in hand. 
He must be willing to die without accomplishing his purpose, 
and, if he have the true spirit, he will not be envious in the 
thought that another will take up the work where he left it, use 
his results and finally reach the solution for which he labored so 
long. 

Finally the scholar cannot expect with certainty any large 
measure of fame and dignity. A few discoveries have made schol- 
ars famous in their lifetime but they are usually based upon the 
work of earlier scholars who are unknown. Marconi’s name is 
famous and his life is insured fora million dollars but no one thinks 
longer of the discoverer of the ether waves: his life would not 
bring ten cents in any market. Yet who is the greater? One man 
discovered a great principle of physics and is unknown save to a 
few. The other is a clever manipulator of known principles and 
is famous and wealthy. And that isa good illustration of the 
world’s treatment of scholars. There is loud acclaim aud honor 
and wealth for him who applies principles and makes things 
which the world can see and hear and smell and use with pleas- 
ure. But for the man who discovers great principles there is of- 
ten nothing but silence and oblivion save in a select circle of holy 
souls who are specialists. 

This is the meaning of pure scholarship. You and I who know 
the spirit and the purpose can see the scholar’s life shining fair 
and golden bright to our eyes: but all the world cannot. It is, 
for the average man, obscured by a mist, through which he can- 
not see. And when once man passes through that cloud, he 
knows that he cannot look back upon much that is pleasant and 
good; that he cannot reach the things which other men know as 
comforts. Shall we wonder that the best and most intellectual 
of men will not pass along this cloudy way into seclusion and 
oblivion? 
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If there exists a menace to the future of pure scholarship, does 
it not follow that there is danger also for our civilization? It is, 
I hope, almost unnecessary to say that there can be no perfect 
civilization without a healthy and gencrous scholarship. No 
modern society can be symmetrical, sound, and permanent with- 
out an adequate development of that phase of living and think- 
ing. Necessary, indeed, is a large and enthusiastic band of 
searchers after truth; as necessary, surely, as the men who make 
bread better or oil cheaper or transportation more comfortable 
and safe. If our society is to become a perfect society, we must 
have a generous growth, a healthy rounding out of that side 
which is the field of the scholar’s effort. Let me illustrate this 
principle more definitely. I shall take, as the first example, the 
student of Greek. The literature and institutions of that race 
are said by some to have little value for the average man. But 
if we consider the question fairly we shall find that Greek lies 
close to the very life of our modern day. It is the language in 
which are written the types of most of the literary forms which 
we recognize today. It is the medium of expression of the man 
who made philosophy and asked the most searching questions of 
the soul. In its care are the beginnings of modern science and 
mathematics, and finally it is the language in which the words 
and acts of Christ and the teachings of the apostles are preserved. 
In Greek then are the sources of literature, art, architecture, 
philosophy, science, and finally the Christian religion. This means, 
to speak plainly, that no man can go to the bottom of these 
subjects without a knowledge of the Greek language. It is an es- 
sential for the ultimate result in any of these lines of thought. 
No man can be a true literary critic who does not know Homer 
and the dramatists. The philosopher must read Plato; the per- 
fected scientist will need to know the work and the terminology 
of the Greeks; the theologian must read his New Testament in 
Greek. We may argue of the futility of Greek, of its impractical 
nature, if we will; but we shall every time come face to face with 
the stubborn fact that Greek is a necessity. That principle I 
shall state clearly and definitely—that a complete society is im- 
possible without a knowledge of the Greek language. I do not 
mean that every man should know Greek, but I do mean that 
many should know it. Ido mean that some must make of it a 
life work. If that is not done, our society must be imperfect. 
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In no respect, perhaps, is scholarship more inwrought into our 
life than in literature. There can be no healthy literature with- 
out a sound and reasonable literary criticism. And that criti- 
cism must depend upon a knowledge of the great models which 
have been created in past ages. Without that dependence, criti- 
cism becomes at once individual. And the opinion of no indi- 
vidual is to be credited when it is created solely from his own 
convictions and feelings. The preference of no man, I care not 
who he is, is equal to the consensus of competent opinion since 
the world began. And that consensus of opinion is found no- 
where save in the great models of the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Italians, the English, the French, and the Germans. These are the 
standards of excellence, and by them the opinions of critics must 
be guided. There scholarship has its particular application. For 
the work of scholars alone can keep alive these great models of 
former races or of past centuries in the lives of existing races. 
These great books must be studied and illuminated or our litera- 
ture will be hopelessly weakened, and it is the province of scholar- 
ship thus to protect our literary standards. 

I must not be misunderstood. Our literature must reflect the 
spirit of the day. Great books always do that and our own will 
not fail in that duty. But the foundation must be laid in the 
proven principles of literary art. Then we shall have in our books 
more that is cheerful and romantic, more of the beauty and sin- 
cerity and wholesomeness of life as we have in the great books of 
the great races wherein lies the clear air and the happy view of 
the art that is beauty. Homer and the dramatists, Virgil, Horace, 
Dante, Petrarch, Corneille, Racine, Spenser, Shakespeare, Tenny- 
son, Goethe, and Schiller. These are the strong anchors of faith 
and hope for a sound criticism and a decent public taste, and to 
these great bulwarks of literary tradition, the scholar alone can 
guide us. 

For the further illustration of the importance of scholarship in 
civilization, our thought may turn to the field of science. There 
comes instantly to me the statement of a prominent editor who 
said last summer: ‘Let us have done with higher mathematics 
and the abstractions of pure science. The only education is 
that which teaches a man to make or run something. The day 
of scholarship has passed.” But that man failed to know that 
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the great and useful inventions of the world are the result of pure 
mathematics and pure science. Look at a great modern bridge. 
It stands in the beauty of graceful proportions, in perfect stabil- 
ity and safety, not because men have been taught to do and run 
things, but because some humble mathematician chose to pass 
his time fooling with x’s and y’s. 

Again, the commercial world sought for yearsa means of apply- 
ing the principle of the telephone to the submarine cable. But 
the problem lay in uncertainty until a great mind solved it. A 
young man, in the power of the scholar’s equipment, sat at his 
desk with no tools but pencil and paper, worked out the prob- 
lem by pure mathematics and told the world how to accomplish 
itsend. But that problem would still be unsolved, if all the men 
in all the world had been taught nothing but practical electricity 
and had seen and handled from infancy nothing but a submarine 
cable. 

Let me refer you also to the medical profession. Within a 
decade the life of the average man has been lengthened five years. 
That splendid work has not been done by physicians in the mak- 
ing of pills and giving of medicines. It is the work of the man of 
pure science, laboring in the silence of a laboratory. 

I mean, then, distinctly to emphasize the fact that in practical 
life, as in literature, scholarship is a necessity for progress. Letus 
support practical education with enthusiasm, but if we are wise 
we shall avoid the extreme which would teach that progress in 
commerce and manufactures is a result solely of marual training. 
The great advances are not the work of men who have made 
things. Discoveries are not the products of hands; are not the 
results of manual manipulations in an effort to find a practical 
adjustment. They are the products of great minds taught to 
do great work. Activity in commerce will, of course, stimulate 
scientific work but is dependent upon it for progress. Ifthe train- 
ing of pure scholars be neglected, industry will begin to revolve 
about its own centre, will stagnate and be throttled ultimately 
by a lack of progress. Commercial activity and wealth are a 
prime necessity of our life. They will stimulate and support our 
literature and pure science but they are powerless to create a 
sound literature and a sound science. Practical skill will not 
lead civilization; it will follow and encourage. The cure for can- 
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cer will not be discovered by the practicing physician but by a 
pathologist who may never have seen a case of measles. The 
great advances in electricity and steel will follow the work of 
the physicist and chemist. Practical life will declare to science 
what it needs, but it must always follow theoretical research. 

I shall not be misunderstood as arguing against the value of 
practical and technical training in business, arts, industries, and 
the applied sciences. I argue only for the symmetrical civilization 
and, for the realization of that end, one form of education is as 
importantasanother. Practical training is good, vastly good and 
imperatively necessary if we are to have a stable and progres- 
sive society. But scholarship is also a necessity and my voice is 
raised against the policy which would belittle its influence. As 
we have seen, the field of scholarship offers, at best, but few in- 
ducements of a material sort to the highest order of mind. Let 
us not lessen its chances of recognition by a gratuitous expres- 
sion of hostile opinion. Let us rather seek to support and 
strengthen that side of our civilization by voice and action and 
by every form of influence. For ifthe unattractive field is also 
the subject of ridicule and neglect, where lies the hope of its fu- 
ture. The editor, to whom I have made reference, who overlooks 
ignores or openly scorns the need of pure scholarship, is a false 
prophet of his people. He is a social and educational ingrate; for 
he is slighting the very scholarship which has made progress sure. 

In our commonwealth, then, scholarship must have its due 
honor and its proper place. For other elements in our civiliza- 
tion we need have no fear. We shall have the mind and hand 
and eye trained to industrial service; we shall have the brain 
power necessary for the profitable direction of business enter- 
prise; we shall have wealth and a spirit which shall prompt us to 
levy taxes, to cut the corners square, and to keep the brass works 
shining. And literature and art will follow, for their fruition al- 
ways comes upon the soil that is prepared by wealth and indus- 
try. But, if we be not careful, we shall not have scholarship and 
if we lack that, we shall be unsound and unprogressive in litera- 
ture, in art, and in industry. 

If then we are to build here a great and a progressive State, let 
us not restrict our patronage to the things which need the less 
encouragement; for they are near the hands and eyes of men. 
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Let us, by our enactments and appropriations, support the men, 
who, in the study and the laboratory, prepare the seeds which 
shall bear fruit in the visible world, the men who deal with that 
abstract which is the essential forerunner of the concrete. In our 
zeal let us not forget that sure progress is impossible unless we 
heartily support him who in seclusion pores over his Greek and 
his Shakespeare, who dabbles with bottles and with acids, who 
studies in silence the forces of nature and life; who, it may be, 
spends his time solely with x’s and y’s. That is the scholar, and 
his work is necessary for a complete civilization. Wealth will 
buy the great book when it is written. For wealth can see its 
pages and enjoy the reading. Wealth will also buy the picture 
when it is painted; for it can be seen upon the walls and it is an 
element of beauty. And wealth will be the patron of industrial 
education; for it can see in the mind and hand, thus trained, the 
possibility of ever larger gain. Similarly it will patronize liberally 
the excellent preacher and teacher; for they are a necessary element 
in its life. In these forms of patronage wealth is right, for all these 
things are good. But pure scholarship will not be thus favored 
unless wealth has the larger view. It is easy to see why the book 
and picture should be bought, technical education endowed, and 
the good teacher well paid. But only the large mind will see the 
need of the scholar in society. The average man does not know 
that the great book cannot be made without the scholar in Greek 
and German and English literatures; he does not know that the 
sayings of Christ are exactly known only to the student ofGreek; 
he forgets thai advances in industry cannot be made without the 
scholar in pure science. 

Our State should seek to find the exceptional man in literary 
criticism, in historical research and in pure science and mathe- 
matics. To find him we must have the equipment with which to 
fit and train its men, but when he is found, we must say to him, 
“Young man, you need not go into business or industry for your 
comfort; we shall give you the large income to search for truth in 
your chosen field.” We shall do that or we shall fail in our duty. 





The South and Service Pension Laws 
By Wri1um H. Grasson, Pa. D., 
Prof of Ec ics and Social Science in Trinity College. 

The pension laws of the United States may be conveniently di- 
vided into two classes, invalid pension laws and service pension 
laws. Invalid pension laws are those passed on behalf of persons 
who have received injuries or contracted disease in the line of 
duty in military service. Provisions for the benefit of the widows 
and children of soldiers who have died as the result of such dis- 
ease or injuries may properly be included under this classification. 
Down to the year 1818, we had none but invalid laws. Service 
pension laws grant allowances to those who have performed a 
stated period of military service without regard to whether any 
injury or disability was received in that service. Sinilarly, 
enactments for the benefit of the widows and children of such 
persons may be placed in this class. Service pension laws are 
often limited by requirements that the applicants for the bounty 
of government shall be either aged or indigent or suffering from 
some physical or mental disability. Such disability, however, 
need have no connection with the military service performed by 
the claimant. When so limited, service pension measures are 
often called by other names, but the fact of military service is the 
determining reason for the granting of government aid. 

It is the purpose of this paper to offer evidence that there has 
been a marked degeneration of our pension system since the in- 
troduction in 1818 of the principle of service pension legislation, 
that the danger of such degeneration was brought forcibly to 
the attention of congress at the time the first service law was 
passed, and that service pension laws in the past and present 
have effected a distribution of the public money especially inequi- 
table to the South ascompared with other sections of the country. 

That this is a matter of much importance does not admit of 
doubt when one remembers that the national pension system has 
cost since the close of the Civil War nearly three billions of dol- 
lars.* This sum is being increased by about $140,000,000 each 








*The latest figures obtainable give the cost of the United States pension sys- 
tem since June 30, 1865, as $2,896,063,575. The number of pensioners on the 
roll on July 1, 1902, was 999,446. 
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year. One million beneficiaries of the system are receiving from 
the nation annually sums ranging from seventy-two to twelve 
hundred dollars. Such payments have in some years amounted 
to two-fifths of the expenditures of the government. During a 
considerable period prior to the War with Spain, practically the 
whole of the receipts from internal revenue taxes were required to 
meet the pension payments. There is grave reason for believing 
that the pension system, though in its origin eminently just and 
proper, has through continued abuse degenerated into a means 
distributing surplus revenue. 

The service pension law of 1818 was passed for the benefit of 
the indigent survivors of the Revolutionary army. Advocates of 
the proposed measure pointed with complacency to the surplus 
in the national treasury and taxed the resources of rhetoric in 
eulogy of the Revolutionary soldiers, in descriptions of the hard- 
ships they had suffered, and in appeals to the gratitude of the 
country. Senator William Smith, of South Carolina, was one of 
a small but earnest minority opposed to the general principle of 
service pension legislation. He warned his colleagues that a 
dangerous precedent wus being established and used words which 
seem almost prophetic in the light of later experience: 


“As an argument, it would appear, to avoid an inquiry into the pro- 
priety of this measure, we are told such a case can never happen again— 
that you can never have another Revolutionary war. Will not those 
brave men who fought your battles and triumphed so gallantly over the 
enemy at Chippewa, Plattsburg, Erie, Champlain, Orleans and on the 
seas, have the same claims upon their country some thirty-five years 
hence, when time shall have thrown a veil over all the minute circum- 
stances, and it shall be forgotten that they retired from the army with 
reluctance, after being abundantly paid and abundantly honored ? 

“Their claim will be as great, and the precedent you are about to make 
will be followed. One army, you say, gained your independence, and the 
other has given it a new character, and made-it worth maintaining, 
They have released your country from its degraded state of impress- 
ments, paper blockades, royal orders in council, and imperial decrees, 
and given it as high a grade in thescale of nations as your independence. 
This will be the beginning of a military pension system which posterity 
may regret.’’* 





*The italics are introduced by the writer. For Senator Smith's specch see 
Annals of Congress, 1st Sess., 15th Cong., I, 140-150. 
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Posterity has begun to regret the system. Appeals have been 
made by the soldiers of every war to the precedent established in 
1818. Service pension laws, more or less limited, have been 
passed on account of the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and the 
Indian Wars. The soldiers of the Civil War have secured the 
passage of the Dependent Pension Law of 1890, which is in 
reality a limited service law, and has cost the country in the 
twelve years since its enactment nearly $700,000,000. And yet 
not a session of congress passes without demands for further 
extravagant legislation in behalf of men who, as President Cleve- 
land has said, “in their pay and bounty, received such compensa- 
tion for military service as has never been received by soldiers 
before, since mankind first went to war.” 

There was an eager rush of claimants to avail themselves of the 
provisions of the act of 1818. Ten times as many pensioners 
were enrolled as had been expected. Many frauds came to light 
in various sections of the country. The situation was quite 
analogous to that following the passage of some of our more 
recent pension laws. As a result of the popular indignation 
voiced in public meetings and in the newspaper press of the day, 
remedial legislation was enacted which struck the names of many 
of the most unworthy pensioners from the rolls. In the distribu- 
tion of pension money, the South fared much as at the present 
time. Calhoun, the Secretary of War, who was charged with the 
execution of the act, reported that, in number of pensioners, the 
leading States were as follows: New York, Massachusetts, Dis- 
trict of Maine, Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire and Penn- 
sylvania. The absence of Southern States from this list is 
noticeable. 

About 1830 the rapid extinction ot the public debt promised 
soon to leave the United States with aconsiderable annual surplus 
in the treasury. Proposals of a reduction in existing tariff rates 
met with great opposition, and, under the circumstances, there 
were many advocates of increased pension expenditures. The 
scandals and fraud connected with the law of 1818 had largely 
passed out of the public mind. In his message of December, 1829, 
President Jackson suggested the extension of the benefits of the 
pension laws to all Revolutionary soldiers who were unable to 
maintain themselves in comfort. Bills were forthwith introduced 
into congress to carry out this suggestion. 
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Again a senator from South Carolina lead in the opposition. 
On April 29, 1830, Senator Hayne made a notable speech* in 
which he reviewed the course of pension legislation to that time. 
Down to the year 1818, as he pointed out, the national pension 
system had been based upon the principle that the claimant must 
have received some disability directly resulting from his military 
service. The law of that year had abandoned this principle and 
made service and poverty the basis of pensions. Having in mind 
the flagrant abuses under that act, it was folly to open a wide 
door to similar and greater evils. 

Hayne’s opposition to new pension laws was connected with 
his opposition to the maintenance of a protective tariff policy. 
On this subject, he said: 

“I consider this bill as a branch of a great system, calculated and in- 
tended to create a permanent charge upon the treasury, with a view to 
delay the payment of the public debt, and to postpone, indefinitely, the 
claims of the people for a reduction of taxes, when the debt shall be 
finally extinguished. It is an important link in the chain by which the 
American system party hope to bind the people, now and forever, to the 
payment of the enormous duties deemed necessary for the protection of 
domestic manufactures.” 

Under the tariff arrangements then existing, Hayne claimed 
that the South was paying the greater portion of the duties 
which supplied the treasury, and that the public money was 
expended chiefly in the North. He quoted official reports to the 
effect that the whole amount of appropriations for pensions 
under the act of 1818 had been about $14,175,000, and that 
there had been paid to all other pensioners from the beginning of 
the government, $6,360,000, making a total of $20,535,000. Of 
the sixteen thousand pensioners then on the roll, about twelve 
thousand resided in the ten States north of Maryland, and four 
thousand in the Southern and Western States. From this rough 
basis, Hayne drew the conclusion that about fifteen of the twenty 
millions paid to pensioners had gone North, and about five mil- 
lions to the South and West. He thought that an extension of 
the pension system would be likely to operate in the same way, 





*Senator Hayne’s speech may be found in Benton's Debates, X, 547-555. In 
discussing the attitude of Southern statesmen toward pension legislation, the 
writer has drawn upon material afforded by his previously published mono- 
graph on “The History of Military Pension Legislation in the United States.” 
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and that when this system degenerated into a mere scheme for 
the distribution of the public money, the South had a right to 
complain of its gross inequality. 

Although the opposition temporarily prevailed, the service 
pension act of 1832 was passed by the next congress. The 
scandal of the act of 1818 was repeated. There was such a rush 
of applicants that it was thought incredible that there should be 
so many Revolutionary soldiers alive. The annual charge on the 
treasury was four or five times what had been estimated. 
Thoughtful men began to question the moral and politicai effect 
of the whole pension system of the United States. Mr. Bouldin, 
of Virginia, said in the House of Representatives that “the prac- 
tical effects of the system had been to discourage private indus- 
try, and lead a large portion of the people of the United States to 
look to the treasury as the unfailing spring from which they were 
to receive every good. The poor, instead of being relieved in 
their own neighborhoods, were pensioned on the United States.” 

Startling frauds came to light. Claims were made on behalf of 
persons who never had any but an imaginary existence, and in 
some cases such claims were admitted and money paid. The 
people were so indignant at the frauds that the Senate ordered 
the publication of the list of pensioners, classified by States and 
counties, and the transmission of each State’s list to its courts of 
record. This action brought panic to the perjurers and forgers 
who had been conspiring to loot the treasury. In Vermont, 
Robert Temple and others had swindled the government out of 
an amount estimated at from forty, to two or three hundred 
thousand dollars, through payments to fictitious pensioners. 
Temple had great wealth and was one of the most prominent 
men in the State. Alarmed at the prospective publication of the 
pension list, he hurried to Washington and attempted to bribe a 
clerk to alter the list in order to conceal his crimes. The clerk 
disclosed the affair to his s:periors and Temple, learning that he 
was about to be arrested, soon after committed suicide. Other 
frauds were discovered ia Virginia, Kentucky and New York. 
Some of the criminals became fugitives from justice and others 
were finally lodged in State prisons. 

As under other pension laws, but a small part of the disburse- 
ments went South. The expenditures of the United States for 
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Revolutionary and other pensions from the beginning of the fed- 
eral government to the close of 1833 amounted to about $29,600,- 
000. TheStates which received most largely of this amount rank 
as follows: New York, $6,186,000; Massachusetts, $3,331,000; 
Pennsylvania, $2,644,000; Maine, $2,115,000; Connecticut, 
$1,942,000; Vermont, $1,923,000; New Hampshire, $1,697,000; 
and Virginia, $1,649,000. These figures show how ill the South 
fared in the distribution of money consequent upon Revolutionary 
service pension legislation. It is not clear how far this may be 
attributed to the comparatively small enlistment in the Revolu- 
tionary army from the South and how far to the failure on the 
part of Southern soldiers to become pension claimants. 

This brief sketch of the history of the Revolutionary pension 
laws shows that, in the circumstances attending their passage 
and operation, they bear a marked similarity to the pension en- 
actments of recent years. The Revolutionary laws were framed 
by congress with the same absurd lack of information as to 
the amount of money ¢ 1d number of claimants involved, their 
provisions were so loosely drawn as to make fraud easy and 
honest administration difficult, they were usually passed in a 
time of treasury surplus in order to distribute some of the public 
money; and they accomplished this distribution in a thoroughly 
inequitable manner, both as to individual citizens and as to sec- 
tions of the country. The principal differences between these 
laws and the more recent ones are that the latter deal with very 
much larger sums of money and that, through constant famil- 
iarity with a bad pension system and the resulting frauds, the 
public mind seems somewhat less sensitive on the subject than in 
former times. 

After the Revolutionary service pension law of 1832, no other 
service pension laws were passed until comparatively recent 
years, and those enacted for the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
and the Indian Wars have been dwarfed into insignificance by the 
lavish Civil War pension legislation. The measure which is in its 
essential principle a service pension law for the soldiers of the 
Civil War, though subject to important limitations, is the act of 
June 27, 1890. 

Before discussing the act of 1890, the question as to the proper 
attitude of the South towards Civil War pension legislation 
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should receive attention. Having accepted the results of that 
war, it would seem that the South can hardly complain with 
good grace of provision by the national government for those 
who were disabled in the struggle to maintain its existence. The 
Southern States themselves have generally made provision at 
home for the relief of the wounded soldiers of the Confederacy. 
In fact, there is little opposition in any section of the country toa 
reasonable invalid pension system honestly administered. Such 
a system seems to bein conformity with good public policy. 

Service pension laws, however, are on a different footing, 
especially when loosely drawn and requiring but short periods 
of service. Throughout our history, they have proved extremely 
costly and liable to a multitude of abuses. Where the interests 
of large numbers of claimants are involved, political influence is 
commonly used to deprive the national treasury of ordinary safe- 
guards. The pension system degenerates into a method of dis- 
tributing the treasury surplus. When this happens there is 
abundant cause for protest on the part of good citizens in all sec- 
tions of the country, and especially in those States which are at 
a disadvantage in the distribution of the common funds, Keep- 
ing in mind the above considerations, there will be little difficulty 
in showing that the South has particular reason to protest 
against the operation of the act of 1890. 

This act is for the benefit of those who served ninety days in 
the forces of the Union during the Civil War and for their widows 
and minor children. Since the short service is the only require- 
ment connected with the war, the measure is essentially a service 
pension law. The claimant must be suffering from some mental 
or physical inability of a permanent character, not the result of 
his own vicious habits, which renders him partly or wholly un- 
able to earn a support by manual labor. This disability need 
have no connection with military service, noris any inquiry made 
into the claimant’s ability to earn a living by other than manual 
labor. The wealth or poverty of the applicant does not receive 
consideration, Rates range from six to twelve dollars per 
month, proportioned to the degree of disability to earn a sup- 
port. The widow of any person who served ninety drys or more 
during the Civil War and was honorably discharged, if without 
other means of support than her daily labor and an actual net 
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income not exceeding $250 a year, is entitled to a pension of 
eight dollars per month. She is not required to show that her 
husband’s death had any conrtection with army service, and she 
may have married him at any time prior to June 27, 1890. 
Further provision is also made for the soldier’s children. 

The above measure is the most extravagant pension law ever 
enaeted. In twelve years its operation has necessitated an ex- 
penditure of nearly $700,000,000. On June 30, 1902, there were 
999,446 persons on the pension list of the United States. Of 
these, 597,319, or nearly sixty per cent. were pensioned under the 
act of 1890. In the same year the total payments to pensioners 
amounted to $137,504,000 of which $67,917,000 was expended 
under the law of 1890. 

Here is the vulnerable point in the pension system. This meas- 
ure was secured through the political activity of the Grand Army 
of the Republic and the pension attorneys. In congress, the 
supporters of the law underestimated its annual cost by about 
$25,000,000. They disregarded all experience with similar meas- 
ures. The act of 1890 was not passed from motives of patriot- 
ism and sound public policy, but to pay political debts. 

Under this law the professional or business man in receipt of a 
large income may become a pensioner, if he served ninety days 
during the Civil War and a board of local examiners certifies 
that he is not able to perform manual labor. He may never have 
been at the front. His ailments or injuries may have no possible 
connection with life in the army. He may be the owner of valu- 
able real estate or securities. But his legal title is clear, and, if 
he falls into the hands of some fee-seeking attorney, his name 
may soon find place on the pension roll. 

The writer has used in a previous paper a concrete illustra- 
tion of the operation of this act which may well be introduced 
here. Suppose a lawyer to be crossing a crowded thoroughfare 
in one of our large cities. He is struck by an electric car and re- 
ceives an injury necessitating the amputation of his foot. If he 
completed three months’ service during the Civil War, he has a 
clear title to a pension of twelve dollars a month for life. Be- 
yond the temporary interference with his work, his professional 
income may not be at all affected. He may even recover heavy 
damages from the street railway company. In such a case, the 
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law of 1890 is practically an insurance provision against acci- 
dent or illness which may result in permanent disability. 

In another large class of cases disabilities are obscure or non- 
existent, and misrepresentation and fraud are necessary to secure 
the allowance of claims. Such a law is demoralizing to the old 
soldiers. Honest men see able-bodied comrades receiving pen- 
sions, and are often induced to allege in themselves ailments 
which would have been little noticed but for the pension laws. 
In nearly every large community may be found pensioners under 
the act of 1890 who daily earn a living by manual labor and are 
apparently at no disadvantage as compared with other workers 
of the same age and occupation. 

Such a measure is manifestly extravagant and unjust as a pen- 
sion law. It is equally open to objection as a means of reducing 
the treasury surplus. Without doubt it is effective in this direc- 
tion as is shown by the disbursement of $700,000,000 in twelve 
years. But it would be hard to find a measure more inequitable 
as between different sections of the country. No statistics are 
available showing the disbursements by States under the act 
of 1890. In 1901 the amount paid for pensions in the eleven 
States which formed the Southern Confederacy was $9,996,674, 
or about one-fourteenth of the total pension payments. This 
was about $300,000 less than the disbursements in Indiana for 
the same year and about $5,200,000 less than the disbursements 
in Ohio. In that year $66,973,000 was disbursed under the act 
of 1890. If the distribution among the States was roughly in 
the same proportion as under the system taken as a whole, the 
South received less than either of the States of Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York or Indiana. In a scheme for distributing public 
money, raised by uniform taxation throughout the country, no 
one will claim that this is a fair apportionment. If the act of 
1890 were well guarded and sound in principle, the South might 
well regard her disadvantage as the necessary result of an unsuc- 
cessful war, and hence refrain from complaint. But, since this 
part of the pension system involves an inequitable and oppressive 
disposition of the public funds, it is the right and duty of the 
South to protest. 

Notwithstanding the unfairness of the system, thoughtful citi- 
zens should withhold approval from any measure which seeks to 
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divert pension money to the South by authorizing payments to 
men whose military records are tainted with dishonor. The 
joint resolution of July 1, 1902, popularly known as the “de- 
serters’ bill,” is of this class. It makes the provisions of the act 
of 1890 applicable to persons who served in the Confederate 
army and afterwards deserted to become Union soldiers. It is 
worthy of note that the second section of the same resolution 
affords relief to certain classes of Union soldiers who have been 
barred from the pension lists by charges of desertion standing 
against them. Some honest men may become pensioners under 
such a law, but they are sure to find themselves in unworthy 
company. The financial evils of the pension system have been 
great, but more serious has been the lowering of the standards 
of morality and patriotism held by volunteer soldiers. The reso- 
lution of July 1, 1902, is distinctly of the ‘pension grabbing” 
variety. It will be financially expensive and morally degrading. 
Laws of this kind have prevented the pension list from becoming, 
as it should be, a roll of honor. 

















Some Unnoticed Evils of Untruth 


By WiiiiaM Ivey CranForp, Pu. D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College. 

This claims to be an age of progress. It is a time when all that 
now is must vindicate its right to remain or else be hurried on 
and replaced by something else. It is an age of rapid advance- 
ment and quick succession. The world, with the weight ofall its 
problems, seems to have been gathering momentum, as it has 
passed from age to age, until it is now advancing at such a pace 
that the danger resulting from an error in its guidance has been 
alarmingly increased. One false step today carries the traveler 
farther from the correct course than it ever would have done 
before. 

This is also an age of reforms. There is hardly a system of 
thought or of practice that some one or many, is not trying to 
reform; while every existing institution, whether of church or of 
state, is looked upon by many as but a temporary affair soon to 
be replaced by a better. 

This makes it an age of intense activity; and every element or 
factor of being seems to be hurrying on to the accomplishment of 
some end. These are hopeful signs for present and future hu- 
manity, provided only that it be rational and good. But there 
is one fact that it behooves man always to recognize and to 
take into all his calculations when he plans to attain any end or 
to accomplish any good result. Man must remember that there 
is a world about him that is not thecreation ofhisown will. He 
must keep in mind the fact that neither his word nor his wish 
makes truth. He must consider that there are being and action 
that do not spring from his conscious volition. In other words, 
if man would act wisely and well, he must never forget that there 
is truth and there is untruth. 

Now truth and untruth are not entities, but only relatians— 
they are not things but relations—relations between the state or 
states of some mind and something other than such state or 
states. No further attempt will be made in this place to define 
untruth. Something will be said of its nature in the proper 
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place later on; but that there is untruth there is no room for the 
honest and intelligent to doubt. Nor can the truthful deny that 
untruth is unnatural, that is to say, untruth is a burden, very 
heavy and grievous to be borne, which man has imposed upon 
himself, in return for carrying which he gets no reward save the 
pain of bearing the burden. 

Untruth is, psychologically, a contradiction to man’snature; it 
is a foreign growth in the soil of the human soul, and must be 
cultivated with extra labor at the expense of noble growth; it 
must be specially guarded, and shaded, and covered from the 
light, and watered with bitterness, and fed with foreign food at 
great expense of time and pains and at a great loss of genuine 
growth and pleasure. But nevertheless it is planted and nour- 
ished in many a soul. 

Philosophically, untruth is insanity. It is an attempt to con- 
tradict the course of the universe, to beat back the tide of events, 
and to swim up stream against the current of being. Philoso- 
phically, untruth is an attempt to substitute chaos for law and 
order, darkness for light, ignorance for knowledge, and the bad 
for the good. Yet that father of discord and darkness, whoever 
he may be, has introduced untruth into the realm of the real 
world, and its existence is a sad fact with which man has forced 
himself to reckon. 

Ethically considered, untruth designs to make morality impos- 
sible. Untruth wills to cut all the foundations from under moral 
obligation and strives to make it impossible to do the right, and 
seeks to make the right the greatest wrong. Yet thousands who 
were intended for moral agents have deliberately chosen thus to 
strike a blow at the heart of moral life, so that all progress should 
become retrogression and all reforms should make conditions 
worse. 

From the religious standpoint, untruth is the rankest rebellion 
against God and the highest treason against heaven. It attempts 
to drive God out from the field of human affairs and to enthrone 
in his stead the father of falsehood. There will be no attempt 
made in this place to point out any element that may be false in 
any religion, but the effort will be to treat the relation of untruth 
to true religion. 
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But strange and unnatural as may be untruth in its origin 
psychologically, irrational, absurd and insane as it may be philo- 
sophically, destructive to all moral law and authority as it 
may be ethically, and rebellious and sinful as it may be relig- 
iously, nevertheless there is hardly any department of human 
living that has not been invaded by it in some form and been 
injured by its presence. It isa question whether there be any- 
thing in this age that retards the real progress of all that is good 
and noble and valuable in man and his world more than does 
the willful use of untruth. In some form and in some amount it 
has crept into almost all work and all methods of work and into 
the minds of all workers. It is used by the highest and by the 
lowest, by the worst and by the best. It has entered every pro- 
fession and found expression in every form. The tramp depends 
upon it to bring him his meansof support. He lives by lying. No 
man can be always idle and always truthful. Untruth makes 
tramping possible, and without it that occupation would never 
have existed. 

But tramps are not the only ones who make use of falsehood. 
The labor of many a wage-earner is made harder because he 
labors to hide the truth or to make the false appear true. The 
factory, the farm, the mill, the mine, all fail to bring forth for 
humanity all the good they might, were they manned by men 
that were all true and always true. The contribution made by 
these to the wellbeing of the world is far inferior to what it 
would be if all that entered them were true. The whole world of 
productive industry, in all its branches, has been, and is today, 
retarded in its progress and made to yield disproportionate 
returns for honest labor by the fact that untruth has crept into 
too many of the men and women who make up the great produc- 
ing force of the world. The transportation of the world’s passen- 
gers and products has been made more dangerous, retarded in 
speed, and rendered more burdensome than it would have been, 
had not untruth crept into the life, or action, or speech, of some 
car builder, or road builder, or brakeman, or fireman, or conduc- 
tor, or road official. The business of exchange would have 
brought more and far richer blessings to mankind than have yet 
been given through that channel, had every man and every 
woman who buys and sells been a strict adherent to the truth. 
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Sickness and death have caused more pain and wrought more 
ruin in the world than they would have done had not untruth 
entered the medical profession and given the wrong prescription 
or withheld the right remedy, replaced care with neglect and duty 
with ease, or knowledge with ignorance. Far as the world has 
advanced in learning and skill, it would have been immeasurably 
farther still, had not untruth entered the teaching profession and 
pretended to lead the world into the light of wisdom and truth, 
while in reality it has been hiding the light of truth and dimming 
the eye of wisdom and deafening the ear of understanding and 
befogging the whole mind of the learner. But untruth not only 
sometimes sits in the teacher’s chair, but sometimes too it sits in 
the learner’s seat and behind the pupil’s desk, and there exchanges 
cheating, by word, or look, or act, of some sort or other, for 
honest work well done. Untruth has entered the legal profession 
and set the guilty free and made the innocent pay the penalty of 
others’ crimes, and thus helped to keep back the coming of justice 
and to check the march of righteousness. Untruth has gone into 
legislative halls and been seated in executive chambers, whence it 
has accomplished the downfall of nations and worked the ruin of 
civilizations and checked the progress of peoples. It has entered 
the pulpit and been seated in the pew, whence it has led souls to 
perdition and kept many from heaven. In fact, no weapon of 
wickedness has been wielded with more disastrous results. 

If there be any truth in these statements, it behooves everyone 
who would be aught for himself or for others, to pay some heed 
to the fact and to the effect of untruth in this age. Whatever be 
the superstructure, if it be founded on untruth, it must tumble to 
ruin sooner or later; whatever be the foundation, if untruth 
enter the superstructure, it makes the building worse than use- 
less and will ensure its overthrow. 


William Lowndes 


By Fannie Wuite Carr, A. M. 


l’ew Americans know much about William Lowndes, the con- 
temporary and friend of Calhoun, With the exception of a 
limited number of South Carolinians and here and there a special 
student of American history, the present generation, even South- 
erncrs, have rarely heard his name. And yet there was not 
a member of congress between 1811 and 1822 who was more 
highly regarded by his contemporaries for integrity of character, 
sound judgment, and ability to influence the House, of which 
during these years he was a member. This was the period, too, 
when Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and Cheves were coming into 
prominence. When Lowndes was Clay’s opponent in debate, as 
on the Mexican question, he was acknowledged to be the latter’s 
superior. Though Clay was a more popular orator, Lowndes 
could reason more clearly, and with his reasoning he had the 
power to carry conviction. When the names of Calhoun and 
Lowndes were under consideration for the presidency, South 
Carolina chose the latter. The feeling which the people had for 
him is well expressed by Clay: “If the nation were in great peril 
and Mr. Lowndes recommended one policy and Mr. Calhoun an 
opposite one, I think the majority of the American people would 
have said, ‘Intrust the guidance of the American people to William 
Lowndes, follow his counsel.’” Yet, Calhoun has been remem- 
bered and Lowndes well-nigh forgotten. There seem to be at 
least two reasons for this. Lowndes died at the early age of 
forty when, as Clay wrote, “his capacity for public usefulness was 
most mature, and in full vigor; when his country had such high 
hopes and expectations of him.”’ Calhoun lived long enough for 
the world to measure his capacities to the full. His doctrine of 
nullification, because of the opposition it aroused, would of itself 
have made Calhoun famous. 

There is another reason why we have allowed the fame of 
Lowndes to grow dim. Till recently the history of his life has 
not been written. His character, which we cannot afford to for- 
get; his intellectual powers, which, if known, would have been an 
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inspiration to our youth, have been forgotten. But this will not 
continue. The South has begun to feel a deeper interest in the 
story of her past, and it is natural that onc of the first fruits of 
that interest should be a life of Lowndes. 

In her recently published book, entitled ‘‘The Life and Times of 
William Lowndes of South Carolina,” Mrs. St. Julien Ravenel* 
has collected all the available material on the life of this states- 
man. She herself is the grand-daughter of Lowndes and has, of 
course, a sympathetic interest in her subject. She has given us 
not so much her own interpretation of his life as that which we 
get from his contemporaries. I am chiefly indebted to Mrs. 
Ravenel’s book for the facts of this sketch. 

Rawlins Lowndes, the father of William, came to South Caro- 
lina from the West Indies when a boy. He gained wealth and 
friends and became one of the conservative political leaders of the 
State. He was one of the early rice planters who, by developing 
the swamp lands for rice culture, prepared the way for South 
Carolina’s prosperity. William Lowndes, born February 11, 
1782, was his youngest son. His birth took place at the time 
when the South, after having been overrun by the British, was 
just wrenching itself free from their grasp. It was a fit time for 
the birth of one who was to change many a defeat into victory, 
and whose chief desire was that his country should take first 
place among nations. 

While but a child William was sent to a boarding school in 
London where his mother was visiting for her health. Here, as 
a result of exposure, he was seized with rheumatic fever—a disease 
which he struggled against the rest of his life. His education was 
not completed in Europe, as was that of many planters’ sons of 
that day, nor in any of the Northern colleges, because of physical 
weakness, His tutors were English; his education has therefore 
been called distinctively English and Southern. Conversation 
and discussion with his father helped to make of him the clear 
and careful reasoner he afterward proved himself to be. His 
father and mother both died when he was about eighteen years 
old. His mother met her death by being thrown from a carriage 
when he was driving. After his marriage with Miss Elizabeth 





*Scribners, New York. 
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Pinckney, daughter of Gen. Thomas Pinckney, he settled down at 
Horseshoe Plantation. 

In 1804 Lowndes began the practice of law with, as his friends 
thought, the prospect of an unusually bright future. He soon 
found, however, that though he was interested in the science, the 
practice of law was very distasteful to him. His immediate 
attention was demanded on his plantation, because of a hurricane 
which swept over it. He made this an excuse to quit the practice 
of law, much to the disappointment of his friends. To a gentle- 
man who remarked that his career had been short, he replied, 
“Yes, very short, and in that time I have had but one case in 
which my conscience and my duty concurred.” 

Although for awhile Lowndes remained quietly on his planta- 
tion, he was not unmindful of the state of public affairs. The 
country was feeling keenly the injustice of its treatment by both 
the British and the French. Jefferson’s non-resistance policy had 
failed. The time had come when all patriots felt that something 
must be done to give their nation a proper place in the estima- 
tion of the world. William Lowndes felt deeply his country’s 
humiliation, and he realized strongly the necessity for action. 
His views were first given to the public in the Charleston Courier 
in several articles signed “A Planter.” These first brought him 
into public notice and as a result he was chosen member of the 
general assembly of South Carolina in 1806. The only matter 
of importance brought up while he was in the assembly was that 
of representation. Lowndes drew up the law which put the 
representation upon a more democratic basis. 

The British continued to impress American sailors. As th< 
feeling against the English grew stronger, military compazies 
were organized. Lowndes was chosen captain of the Wash‘agton 
Light Infantry, organized in Charleston. It is said thai some 
thrilling speeches were addressed by this captain to his company. 

The United States congress which met in 1811 was controlied 
by a group of aggressive men. Among them were John C. Cal- 
houn, Langdon Cheves, and William Lowndes, the famous trio 
from South Carolina. During this winter at Washington some 
of the strongest friendships in the life of Lowndes were formed. 
Many members of this congress were young men who came deter- 
mined to do something. They were tired of the policy of inaction 
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and they dared to do the thing that would bring war, if need be. 
They had a hard fight against the New England members, to 
whom war meant the loss of property and the interruption of 
trade. After months of delay, however, war was declared. 

It would be impossible in a sketch of this length to treat fully 
the career of Lowndes in congress. There were matters of inter- 
est belonging not only to that time, but to all time, on which he 
expressed decided views. On the questions of tariff, navy, and 
coinage he was in advance of his age. The navy was his favorite 
subject. This, we must remember, was at a time when the navy 
was in disfavor. It had been but a short time since Jefferson had 
advocated tying the navy up in the Potomac. It seems strange, 
indeed, to read the speeches made in reply to Lowndes’s support 
of the navy. One argued that “it would infallibly destroy the 
constitution,” another that “‘a navy is really much more danger- 
ous to liberty than an army.” After a bill was brought in by 
Cheves for the appropriation of two million dollars for army and 
navy and recommending ten million more, a correspondent of the 
Charleston Courier wrote from Washington: “If the good people 
of South Carolina do not shortly request your Cheves and 
Williams and Lowndes to stay at home, they will deserve the 
evils they must suffer.” The following words on the subject of 
the navy are found in Lowndes’s notebook: ‘With a navy strong 
enough to prevent invasion by sea, a small and efficient army on 
our northern and western frontier may perhaps be all that is 
absolutely necessary.” At a time when most Americans were 
blind to the importance of a navy, Lowndes was far-seeing 
enough to realize that we must be strong at sea if we would have 
the respect of the world—and especially if we would maintain the 
respect of that inconsiderate mistress of the seas whose esteem 
never goes ahead of her fear or her interests. 

When the war was over, there was, of course, a large war debt 
to be paid. The President in his message recommended a national 
bank and a revenue to pay the war debt. Lowndes was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee of ways and means. In his 
report he proposed to “add forty-two per cent. to the rates of 
permanert duty, and by so doing relieve the internal tax of the 
burden of seven millions annually, this to be derived from the 
customs.” He proposed to keep three millions of direct tax and 
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to devote $13,500,000 to the interest and principal of the 
national debt. This was the first protective tariff laid by the 
United States congress. The tax was low compared with later 
tariffs. Lowndes, like most other men of the time, realized the 
disadvantage of thenew American factories in the face of a strong 
English competition, and said plainly that something ought to 
be done for the protection of infant industries. 

While chairman of the committee on coinage, Lowndes made 
a careful study of the coinage of the world. He brought in a 
report advocating a change in the legal ratio of gold and silver 
in the United States. Up to this time the ratio had been 15 to 1. 
Lowndes called attention to the fact that hardly any gold was 
in circulation, because the actual value of gold was greater than 
that of its proportionate amount of silver. He recommended 
that the ratio be changed to 15.6 to 1. 

Of questions pertaining solely to his own time the most impor- 
tant were regarding war, the Missouri slave question, the attitude 
of the United States government toward its Spanish neighbors 
during their rebellion against Spain and the attitude of congress 
toward Jackson’s unauthorized invasion of Spanish territory 
when Spain was at peace with us. In each of these questions he 
took what might be called the national side. Although a sup- 
porter of states rights as it was understood before the bitterness 
over the slave question sprang up, he was particularly zealous in 
upholding the Union and in preserving the prerogative of the 
executive. 

From March till October, 1819, Lowndes was traveling in 
Europe. His declining health was the cause of the visit, but to 
have seen him as he traversed England, France, Italy, and Hol- 
land, with notebook in hand, you would have imagined him a 
student who had much to do in a short time. The kind of study 
done by Lowndes is characteristic of the man. It was the indus- 
trial life of Europe that received his attention. He calculated the 
wealth of cities with especial regard to the causes of the same; 
he studied drainage and canals. Frequently in his notebook may 
be found such sentences as “This may be applied to our roads in 
Carolina,” or “This bridge is strong enough for our largest 
rivers.” 
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While in France, Lowndes frequently encountered the impres- 
sion that his country was approaching bankruptcy, because of 
reports of individual failures. “‘As to the country itself,” said 
he, “I fecl when I hear of such dangers and difficulties much as I 
do when I meet with the descriptions of dangers and difficulties 
of the hero in a novel. I am sure to find all removed in the last 
page.” He was at all times ready to express his proud confidence 
in the resources of his country. 

After struggling for years against disease he at last started on 
a second voyage to Europe for relief. This time he was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter. But he was never to see land 
again. His disease was far advanced. On the seventh day after 
his departure from his native land, William Lowndes died and 
was buried at sea, October 28, 1822. 

Although weak physically, Lowndes was a man of great men- 
tal and moral strength. He was one of that small but illustrious 
number who carry their consciences into politics. With him right 
was law, and when convinced that he was right mountains could 
not move him. It was his conscience that made the practice of 
law distasteful to him. In order to get funds at the beginning of 
the War of 1812, the secretary of the treasury suggested the use 
of money from the sale of confiscated goods that had left England 
before the news of the declaration of war had been received there. 
Although it was proposed to use the funds to build a navy, of 
which these men felt so great a need, Lowndes, Cheves, and 
Calhoun voted against the measure. In this they voted with 
their consciences but against their party, and many were the 
comments of disapprobation. Lowndes persistently opposed the 
majority of his party, including many personal friends, on the 
question of caucus nomination. He said the caucus was opposed 
to popular government and he would have nothing to do with 
it. He frequently refused public office because he believed he was 
better employed at the time in some other capacity. Having 
refused the offices of secretary of war, the navy, and the treasury, 
he received from his native State the highest honor in her gift 
when she nominated him for President of the United States. 
With little ambition for even this office he cheerfully withdrew in 
favor of his friend Calhoun. It was noticed in Washington with 
astonishment that he and Calhoun still took their daily walk 
together. 
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During the eleven years that Lowndes was a member of con- 
gress, hedid not speak as often as some others, but when he spoke 
there was that in his manner which commanded attention. The 
foundation of his success as a speaker was laid deep. He spared 
no pains in getting the facts, oftentimes surprising his opponent 
with a truth that the latter had overlooked. His manner was 
modest but confident. When others appealed to men’s passions, 
he appealed to their judgments. It was his habit on taking the 
floor to review the arguments of his opponent before proceeding 
to refute them. Mr. Alfred Huger said, “On one occasion after 
hearing Mr. Lowndes state the argument of his adversary, Mr. 
Randolph exclaimed, ‘He has done that once too often, he can 
never answer that.’ But the Virginian was mistaken, he did 
answer himself, and so the house decided.”’ 

The following incident, though trivial, illustrates the fair- 
mindedness and generosity of the subject of this sketch, and also 
testifies to his popularity. Once when he was going with Mr. 
Rutledge, of South Carolina, from Philadelphia to Washington, 
they were stopping at an inn. Here a man who had written an 
article for a newspaper, asked Lowndes to correct it for him, 
adding that he was not used to writing. Lowndes took the 
paper and corrected it carefully. Returning it he asked, “What 
do you know of this gentleman that makes you think so badly of 
him?” “Nothing positively,” replied he, “‘but I am tired of hear- 
ing him praised; every one talks of himand praises him; and when 
you hear nothing but good of a man there must be something 
very bad somewhere.” Lowndes smiled. After their departure 
Mr. Rutledge asked him of whom the man had written. “Of me. 
He considers me a snake in the grass and warns the world 
against me.” “And you havecorrected this letter?” “Certainly,” 
said Lowndes, “every man has a right to express his opinion.” 











How a Young Man Built Up History in 
Mississippi 

In 1893 there came to the Johns Hopkins University from the 
State of Mississippi a young man who desired to study history. 
He was a modest, affable, and serious person and gave all his 
energies to the task in hand. He did not differ in appearance or 
in ideas, so far as a casual observer could see, from the typical 
hard student of the university. Three years later he completed 
the graduate course and returned to his native State to become 
a teacher of history. Whether it was due to the enthusiastic 
influence of his instructor, the lamented Herbert B. Adams, or to 
his own remarkable strength of character, or to both, he went to 
his task with a purpose which has produced in the field of his- 
torical research results hardly equalled elsewhere in the South. 
In the five years he has been at histask he hasrevived a moribund 
historical society to a state of fruitful activity, set more than 
a score of citizens to work writing history, established a bureau 
of archives as a feature of the State government, founded and 
supervised an ample and valuable series of published reports, and 
given history a permanently beneficent impulse among a people 
who formerly cared little for it and perhaps but half realized its 
very nature. The man who has accomplished these things is Dr. 
Franklin L. Riley, professor of history in the University of Missis- 
sippi. His success has been such that the story of his achieve- 
ment ought to be presented to every Southern lover of the 
intellectual life. 

There is nothing strikingly remarkable about Dr. Riley’s work. 
It has been rather the result of steady and undespairing efforts. 
When he took up his work at the University of Mississippi he 
found there the possessions of a suspended historical society. 
These effects amounted to a small collection of papers and relics 
which the dying society had placed in the hands of the univer- 
sity’s officials. Six years earlier than that, in 1890, the State 
legislature had incorporated the Mississippi Historical Society. 
This organization had been formed, like so many other societies 
of a similar purpose, by a number of well intentioned gentlemen 
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who thought it a shame that a State should not have an histor- 
ical society. Having secured the organization they lacked either 
the knowledge, inclination, or opportunity to develop the germ 
which was confided to them. They devoted themselves chiefly to 
the collection of relics and documents; but they did not attempt 
to write or publish historical papers. After four years of effort, 
during which the life of the society was patiently nursed by its 
secretary, Dr. William Rice Sims, the fruits of its labors were 
placed in the hands of the State university and its meetings 
ceased to be held. 

In the summer of 1897 a chair of history was established at the 
University of Mississippi, and Professor Riley was elected to fill 
it. In the following autumn he took up the task of reviving the 
historical society. He decided to have a public meeting in the 
city of Jackson during the following January. He appealed to 
his personal friends to prepare papers to be read at that time. 
As a result there came together a number of men of earnest pur- 
pose and a very successful meeting was held. The society became 
active again, elected officers, and announced to the world that 
“All persons interested in advancing the cause of Mississippi 
history are eligible to membership in the society. There is no 
initiation fee. The only cost to members is annual dues, $2.00, 
or life dues, $30.00. Members receive all publications of the 
society free of charge.” This announcement perhaps seemed a 
little ainbitious to those who had thought that an historical 
society was an object of charity. It was framed, however, in a 
spirit of serious dignity. This is a good place for one to say that 
there never was, and never will be, a vital literary movement 
beneath which there is not enough devotion to call forth consid- 
erable monetary contributions from those associated with it. 

As the above announcement reveals to us, the society had de- 
cided to issue a publication. At the head of its real administra- 
tive work it had placed Professor Riley as secretary and treas- 
urer. He, as well as the other gentlemen who were associated 
with him in the enterprise, knew well enough that an historical 
society is not a complete thing without a publication. In fact, a 
publication is usually that thing which gives it a tangible exist- 
ence in the eyes of the world; since by the very nature of its work 
its meetings will usually be attended by only a few persons of 
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historical tastes. In June, 1898, Professor Riley carried out this 
plan by publishing the first installment of the society’s publica- 
tions. The title page set forth that it was “Vol. I, No. 1,” 
evidently with the purpose of inaugurating a series. But this 
form was abandoned after the first issue, and the publications 
have since appeared as annual volumes. The contents of the 
first issue were twelve articles, most of them the papers which 
had been read at the meeting of the preceding January in Jackson. 
It was a rather full pamphlet of 110 pages, but it had a good 
index. During the following winter the second meeting was held. 
So greatly had the work grown that the second volume of the 
publications contained eighteen papers and 249 pages. 

The third meeting of the society was held in Jackson. It was 
the plan to hold the meetings here every two years, while the 
legislature was in session, so as to bring the work of the organi- 
zation more directly under the eyes of that body. It was realized 
that if the results should soon attain dimensions commensurate 
with the necessities of the situation there must beState aid. The 
idea from the first had been to do such efficient work in preserv- 
ing the history of the State that the legislature would be willing 
to give it the necessary help. It was in that third session that 
this plan was carried into effect. The president of the society, 
General S. D. Lee, offered to the legislature an able memorial on 
the needs and plans of the society. The memorial was received 
with general approval. A bill was passed with practical una- 
nimity authorizing the creation of a History Commission as a 
subordinate feature of the historical society. This commission 
was directed to make a full report on all the sources of Missis- 
sippi history, and it was to be appointed from the membership of 
the society by the president of the society. Furthermore, the 
commission was to serve without pay. The act went on to ap- 
propriate $1,000 for the printing and circulation of the report of 
this commission and other reports of the society. At the head of 
the History Commission, as it was at length announced by 
President Lee, was Professor Riley. 

The effects of this appropriation were at once seen in the form 
in which the publications were presented to the public. Instead 
of the small and narrow-margined unbound volume which had 
modestly made its bow to the public in June, 1898, there now 
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appeared late in 1900 a stout volume of 380 pages, well printed 
with good type and paper and ample margins, and substantially 
bound in blue cloth. The contents were twenty-three articles. 
Taken all in all, it is doubtful if a more creditable publication 
was ever issued by a Southern histcrical society. From that 
time to the present the publications have appeared annually. 
Volume IV. appeared in 1901 and contained thirty-eight papers 
and 506 pages, and Volume V., recently issued, contains 394 
pages. 

Volume V. of the publications contains the report of the History 
Commission created by the actof 1900. It is anelaborate exam- 
ination of the sources of the history of Mississippi. It deals with 
the work along the broad lines suggested in the report of a simi- 
lar commission in Alabama. It presents in five sections accounts 
of papers and documents relating to Mississippi, (1) out of the 
State, (2) within the State and in public repositories, (3) in pri- 
vate collections, (4) accounts of Indian remains, and (5) places of 
historical interest in the State. Each subject is discussed exten- 
sively. The report is a valuable basis of future work. The com- 
mission recommended that the collection of documents and relics 
then in the hands of the Mississippi Historical Society should be 
donated to the State to be left in the hands of the society as per- 
manent trustee, and that the State should create a Department 
of Archives and History at the head of which should be a salaried 
officer and to whose hands should be entrusted the collection and 
preservation of historical materials. Bills embodying these ideas 
were drafted by Professor Riley and through his earnest support 
the legislature passed them. 

It is evident that one of the most serious phases of such a move 
was to avoid the natural tendency of such a department to come 
under the influence of party spoilsmen. To guard against this it 
was provided that the control should be in the hands of nine 
trustees chosen from the membership of the society, that in the 
first instance these trustees should be the existing executive com- 
mittee of the Mississippi Historical Society, that these should 
hold office for six years, three going out of office every second 
year, and that these trustees should constitute a self-perpetuating 
body. The director, who was the administrative head of the 
department, was to be selected by the trustees and was to hold 
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office for six years. He was made the head of the History Com- 
mission in the future. The same act empowered the officials of 
any county to place in the possession of the department records 
which were no longer in active use, provided that copies of such 
records should be made by the director on application and for a 
small fee. The director was also charged with the duty of keeping 
an official and statistical register containing sketches of certain 
higher officers in the State, a list of all officers, general and local, 
of whatever grade, and with the collection of certain other im- 
portant information. Two thousand seven hundred and fifty 
dollars was set apart as an annual appropriation to support the 
department. This ample establishment was the result of the 
enthusiasm of one man. 

The creation of a Department of Archives and History did not 
replace the work of the historical society. It was declared that 
the society should continue to receive the former annual appro- 
priation of $1000 to pay the expenses of its publications. Its 
work has been limited, however, by the suspension of its collecting 
activity. It is probable that this relinquishment is no trial, since 
it leaves the society with more leisure to attend to its more con- 
genial work of supervising the function of writing history. In 
pursuance of this purpose it still holds its annual meetings and 
directs investigations. 

One of Professor Riley’s clearest purposes is to foster local his- 
torical societies and to bring them into a close relation to the 
State society. Such societies are given an affiliated relation to 
the larger organization, they make annual reports to it, and may 
have their best papers printed in its annual publications. They 
receive, also, these publications free of charge. Those who have 
had experience in working with local historical societies will look 
with interest for results of this phase of Professor Riley’s labors. 
At present the History Commission is able to report “although 
the life and activity of these organizations are more or less pre- 
carious at present, they indicate the development of a popular 
interest in State history which is gratifying.” 

As to the character of the papers which have been printed, it 
must be remembered that Professor Riley has had to work with 
the materials he has found. He had at hand when he began his 
work a number of people who were, no doubt, something less 
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than trained historical students. He had, also, to reckon with 
a feeling toward popular hero-worship, and with a demand for 
a history which would put the State right in the blinded eyes of 
an indifferent world. It is not surprising, therefore, that there 
have appeared in the publications some papers of a trivial 
nature. There is apparent, also, the usual disposition to accom- 
modate its work to the spirit of the various patriotic associa- 
tions, as the Daughters of the Confederacy and the Confederate 
Veterans. Had those who stood behind the movement put aside 
such influences and adopted as their standard the canons of more 
scientific university circles, there would have been no papers, no 
publication, and no popular support. As it is, in a mass of ma- 
terial there are some papers of first class historical value, which 
would do credit to any historical report, and some others which 
are of secondary value, both as to subject and as to treatment. 
But all things considered it is a valuable source of local American 
history, and no good library can afford to be without it. 

What has been done in Mississippi might be done in any other 
Southern State. In fact, much of it has been done in Alabama 
through the efforts of another young man, Mr. Thomas McAdory 
Owen. The only thing necessary for its accomplishment is the 
man to lead. There must be at least one man capable of giving 
all of his energy to one thing, a man who will use what he has at 
hand without wasting his energy in complaining of the lack of 
things which cannot be had. It is a man of faith who is needed, 
one who is willing to do by common methods ‘he things which 
people of common intelligence desire and understand. Such a 
man can succeed in a similar movement in North Carolina, and 
perhaps in any of the States which touch North Carolina’s 
borders. 














BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe AMERICAN FEDERAL Stare, A Text-Book in Civics for High Schools 
and Academics. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1302,—xlv., 599 pp. 

This text-book in politics proposes to follow a somewhat new 
plan of stressing the practical sides of politics and ignoring to a 
certain extent “the government as it is supposed to be.” Asa 
result, as the author announces, “Technical descriptions of gov- 
ermental machinery have, therefore, been subordinated to practi- 
cal accounts of what the governments do and how they do it; 
and, for the same reason, the methods of administration have 
been given less space than the purposes which administrative 
measures have sought to attain.’’ As this indicates the task is 
to be made easy to the student, possibly too easy for the real 
educational purposes of all instruction. 

The book is divided into Parts. After an introductory chapter 
devoted to definitions these Parts take up successively Historical 
Development, Government, and Policies and Problems. The last 
is given up to adiscussion of such things as suffrage and elections, 
the position of the party, taxation, money, constitutional and 
legal rights, and trade and industry. There are some valuable 
appendices and the bibliographical information which is prefixed 
to each chapter is very helpful to the student. The most serious 
objection to the book is the inconclusive and pointless manner 
in which the author presents hisfacts. A text-book should, of all 
things, be an orderly and crisp summary of facts. It should 
not fail to set these facts in such evident array that the reader 
will carry away from his examination of the book a clear mental 
picture of the author’s whole idea. The author, if he be a good 
teacher, will not hesitate todisplay the framework of his building 
on the outside, if by so doing he shall leave on the mind of the 
student a clearer notion of form and forces. This plan Mr. 
Ashley has not followed. In an evident desire to express himself 
with great ease he has managed to leave unsaid a great deal 
which one who has a fair knowledge of the subject will see that he 
ought to have said. He has, too, a way of insinuating himself 
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into his subject which is certainly not conducive to clearness. He 
falls upon his facts as if by accident. He assumes in the reader 
a knowledge of many of the things which one expects to be stated 
in connection with the development of government. 

Points of style aside there is one other objection to this work. 
It is too long for a primary text-book in politics and not schol- 
arly enough for a reference-book to accompany advanced work 
in political history or constitutional development. 


Tae PourticaL Activity oF Pawip Freneav. By Samuel E. Forman. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, (Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science), 1902,—105 pp. 

Freneau was both poet and political essayist. In the former 
capacity he has received frequent treatment at the hands of the 
investigator; in the latter he has been rarely considcred, excep 
in the way of ridicule. It is to rescue him from this world of 
contempt that Dr. Forman has proposed to write about his 
political life. This phase of Freneau’s life was confined to his 
editorship of The National Gazette and The Jersey Chronicle. 
The former was the paper which he published at Philadelphia, 
1791 to 1793, and which was run while he was translating clerk 
in the department of state. This is the action of Freneau’s life 
which has brought him most before posterity. It has been the 
custom of nearly all of the writers who have referred to him in 
this connection to use offensive epithets, as for example, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who called him a “reptile journalist.” Dr. For- 
man says that this was not deserved by Freneau, but grew out of 
the narrow feeling of his enemies. The author shows very suc- 
cessfully that. Preneau’s appointment as translator in the depart- 
ment of state was, in the light of the opinions of the time, unex- 
ceptionable. The salary was only $250-a year; and it was not 
unnatural that the recipient of it should have recourse to other 
activity as a principal means of support. Dr. Forman is, how- 
ever, hardly correct, by his own showing, in declaring that Fren- 
eau’s paper was unconnected with Jefferson. Jefferson wrote to 
D. M. Randolph saying that he had been trying to get another 
paper set up to counteract the influence of the federalist sheets 
and he added: ‘“‘We hoped at one time to have persuaded F:e- 
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neau to set up here, but failed.” Shortly after this Freneau con- 
sented to Jefferson's proposition and The National Gazette was 
established. (Cf. pp. 31 and 63.) 

But this question does not affect the other charge that Freneau 
was a “reptile journalist.” Such a charge implics a striking 
amount of coarseness and low purposc. Coarse he was at times, 
if the extract given by Dr. Forman on pp. 44-5 is not anexception. 
But he was not viciously coarse. He was rather a very versatile 
and caustic political writer. He knew how to arraign his oppo- 
nentsin terms which burned tothe very bone. They had no writer 
who could meet his peculiar kind of attack. He was a democrat 
after the pattern of Rousseau. He believed that the federalists 
were bent on making the government an exponent of privilege. 
He declared his conviction in his zealous fashion; and to the digni- 
fied gentlemen who differed from him in opinion he seemed the 
incarnation of the ignorant and ungenerous mob. They never 
quite forgot the blows he gave them. Late in life John Adams 
bore testimony to Freneau’s instrumentality in forcing his retire- 
ment from the presidency and from public life. 


THE GREAT PROCESSION AND OTHER VERSES FOR AND Anout CHILDREN. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. Boston: The Gorham Press, (Arcadian 
Library), 1902,—108 pp. 


Mosgs, a Drama. By Charles Hovey Brown. Boston: The Gorham 
Press, 1902,—69 pp. 

These poems about children are hardly as simple as those of 
Eugene Field. They have a certain complicated form which fits 
them more for mature minds than for children. They deal with 
the feelings of grown up people in regard to children. From this 
point of view they are successful. Some of them have much 
tenderness of feeling, rythm, and grace. Some are less worthy; 
but all have the true voice of a seeker after beauty. 

Neither Mr. Brown's plot nor his manner of treatment measures 
up to his ambition. His purpose is to dramatize onc of the most 
striking events in the history of the world. Here he has a need 
of sublime feeling and energetic imagination. His task is made 
the harder by the fact that the commonest details of the story of 
Moses are known to every reader. Therefore, he cannot count 
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on the surprise of plot as a means of holding his reader's atten- 
tion. Perhaps, too, he is hampered by having to put around his 
imagination the strait lines of the story which is already prepared 
for him. The task is difficult. The author hardly meets it in a 
satisfactory way. His Moses lacks the heroic and smacks 
strongly of the young man who is about to enter the ministry. 
The piece shows an academic Moses and a placid but common- 
place Princess whom we have all seen coming home from the 
missionary society. There are some distressingly stiff and wooden 
lines and some rather poetic ones. The following quotations may 
be taken respectively as illustrations of this fact: 


“Pipings, pipings, sweetly sounding 
Over the wild and lonely wold. 
The silly sheep hear from the fold, 

And after the shepherd they go bounding; 
Bounding, bounding, o’er rock and scaur, 
Led onward by the pipe’s sweet power, 

He guides them ever yonder, yonder ; 

Out into the desert wild and drear, 
Where the hungry wolves are prowling near; 

But they hear the pipe’s sweet notes with wonder, 
And around like clouds although they lower, 
To injure the sheep they have no power. 

The desert witch with tones deceiving, 

Astray allures him, and the charm, 
That did of their wrath the wolves disarm, 

Forgotten he has; for her sake leaving 
The pathway to follow o’er brake and scaur; 
And his scattered sheep the wolves devour.” 


The following is in the poet’s better manner: 


“God, the raging 
Billows heed Thy 
Voice assuaging. 
Thou dost lead Thy 
People through them, 
Bent to slaughter 
Will the water 
Flow back over. 
Will the surges 
Sing their dirges, 
Whom they cover.” 














LITERARY NOTES. 


No similar paper in a long time has created so much interest in 
the public mind as the Phi Beta Kappa oration of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, delivered at the University of Chicago, June 17, 
1902. The title, ‘Shall Cromwell Have a Statue?” contains an 
allusion to General Robert E. Lee. The argument is something 
like this: The South believed honestly in States Rights. They 
had held this from the early days of the republic and had taken 
no note of the growth of the feeling of nationality. Virginia 
shared fully in these views. Lee was out and out a Virginian, 
and when the time came for his State to act he must by his very 
convictions act with her. The action of Virginia, whatever we 
may think of that of the far southern States who seceded because 
an anti-slavery President had been elected, was not due to an un- 
worthy motive. It was because she believed in State sovereignty, 
and because the attack of the seceding States by the Union was 
in violation of this doctrine. In responding to the call of Vir- 
ginia, Lee, therefore, acted from a high sense of duty. The world 
will come to see this as the years go by, and it may chance that 
in the end there will be erected in the national capital a monu- 
ment to Lee, the leader of the Confederate armies, just as there 
has been erected in recent times a monument to Cromwell, whom 
most Englishmen at one time called traitor. 

Mr. Adams’s essay is an ample tribute to the admirable charac- 
ter of Lee. As a piece of political reasoning and prophecy it will 
doubtless awaken much opposition. Indeed, the Grand Army of 
the Republic, which has just held its annual meeting, has taken 
offence at the suggestion that Lee should have a statue in Wash- 
ington. Apart from the prophecy in it, it contains nothing new 
to the country. Whatever he has said about the honesty of those 
who seceded and about the motives of Lee has been said in the 
South many times since 1865; but it has not always been said 
there with the same temperate and scholarly spirit that appears 
in Mr. Adams’s essay. The unexpected, and to Southerners 
gratifying, thing about it is that it should have been said by a 
New Englander. Mr. Adams’s father was one of the leading 
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abolitionists of Massachusetts, and he associated his son with 
him in an important phase of the history of the North during, 
and just before, the civil war. The son, as he confesses, was once 
bitterly against Lee. He has seen the time when he would gladly 
have learned of his death, just as he was glad when he heard of 
the death of Stonewall Jackson. But time has brought a calmer 
judgment. He has come to appreciate the significance of the 
surroundings of the men who seceded. In coming to this conclu- 
sion he has shown himself, what every student and seeker after 
truth must desire to be, a true man of thought and a citizen of 
the world, in the best sense of the term. It is highly desirable 
that he should be met in the same spirit by Southerners; for we 
have something of a similar progress to make before we will 
admit the essentially moral nature of the abolition movement in 
the North. 


One of the best planned books which have recently come before 
the American public is “The Literature of American History,” 
edited by J. N. Larned, who has already recommended himself to 
the reader by his useful “History for Ready Reference.” This 
second work is the outgrowth of an agitation begun some years 
ago by Mr. Henry Iles to have prepared for the use of librarians 
and others lists of books on various subjects which shall give, 
besides a mere summary of titles, some reliable general idea of the 
value of each enumerated work. The work has been undertaken 
under the patronage of the American Library Association. Mr. 
Larned has been assisted by a number of specialists in American 
history, and he has not hesitated to use the literary opinions in 
Winsor’s “Narrative and Critical History.” Four thousand one 
hundred titles are mentioned. The prime object has been to 
serve the general reader, but it would be impossible to do this 
without doing a great service to many who are more or less 
specialists. It would be impossible, also, to finish such a task as 
this in a manner to elicit the approval of all persons. Even 
capable specialists will differ in regard tosome books. Few books 
are mentioned which have appeared since 1899, but we are prom- 
ised that the list will be continued at regular intervals by Mr. 
Wells, librarian of the Yale Law School. 
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The most considerable announcement ever made in American 
history is that of the twenty-six volumes, with still a twenty- 
seventh for a general index, which are to be issued by the Harpers 
under the editorial supervision of Professor Hart, of Harvard. 
The title is to be “The American Nation: A History from Original 
Material by Associated Scholars.” Each volume is to have about 
300 pages and there will be some illustrations. The period will 
be the whole range of American history, from the European back- 
ground to the present day, the last volume of all being a summing 
up of American ideals by Professor Hart himself. The subject is 
to be divided into five groups as follows: 1. Foundations of the 
Nation; 2. Transformation into aNation; 3. Development of the 
Nation; 4. Trial of Nationality; 5. National Expansion. The 
associates in the enterprise comprise some of the best known 
scholars of the country, among them being such names as Profes- 
sors Bourne, Andrews, McI.aughlin, Howard, Channing, Turner, 
MacDonald, Dunning, and Latané, and Messrs. Thwaites, Hos- 
mer, and W.C. Ford. The public will await the completion of 
the enterprise with interest. 


Since the preparation of Mr. Boyd's article on “Southern His- 
tory in American Universities,” which appeared in the July 
number of the QuaRTERLY, the University of Wisconsin has 
announced a course on “The History of the South.” The course 
will be given by Dr. Ulrich B. Phillips, and this is guaranty that 
it will be a valuable and sane presentation of this neglected field 
of history. It is designed to show “the economic and social 
forces that have affected the political history” of the South. 


Mr. Edward McCrady’s “South Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion, 1780-1783,” is just from the press. It completes the fourth 
volume which this earnest and persevering investigator has 
wrought out in the history of his native State, and makes the 
largest and best treatment which has been given to the subject. 


Several Calhoun letters have come to light recently which were 
not included in what seemed at the time the complete collection 
which was published in 1900 by the American Historical Associa- 
tion under the editorial oversight of Professor Jameson. This is 
not a reflection on the work of this gentleman; for his researches 
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were careful. It was not to be expected that he should have got 
into his book all the extant letters of his subject. On the cther 
hand it is not unnatural that Professor Jameson’s work should 
stimulate others to search for Calhoun letters, and that a num- 
ber of letters which were hitherto unknown or forgotten should 
come to light. Among such documents are several letters to Judge 
Tait, then of Georgia, which are published in the Gulf States 
Historical Magazine, October, 1902, and a letter taken from the 
Congressional Globe and republished in the Publications of the 
Southern History Association, September, 1902. The former 
were written while Calhoun was secretary of war and deal with 
Jackson’s Seminole campaign and with Spanish relations; the 
latter deals with the general movement for secession in 1850. It 
was written, however, in the preceding July and was directed to 
Judge C. S. Tarpley, of Mississippi. In it Calhoun urged that 
Mississippi take steps at once to organize her people for secession. 
This letter was influential in bringing to maturity the attempt 
to commit the State to disunion in 1849. 


Among the articles in the October, 1902, issue of the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography those most interesting to 
the public are the series of John Brown letters, which were found 
in Richmond in 1901. These letters were written to Brown, it 
seems, while he was about to make his raid or just after he had 
brought it a failure. They came from all kinds of people, most of 
them from well-wishers, but they coatain little that throws new 
light on this strange figure and episode. 


The fourth number of “State Documents on Federal Relations,” 
which is being issued by the department of history in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is just out. It deals with “The Tariff and 
Nullification,” and is edited by Herman V. Ames. Former num- 
bers have dealt with “The Interpretation of the Constitution 
during the first Two Decades of its History;”’ “States Rights and 
the War of 1812,” and “The Reserved Rights of the States and 
the Jurisdiction of the Federal Courts.” 


Mr. Clarence H. Poe, editor of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N. C., contributes an article to The North American Review, 
October, 1902, on “Suffrage Restrictions in the South.” He is in 
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sympathy with the purpose of the recent amendments in the 
South restricting the suffrage to whites. This will make it possi- 
ble for two white parties to come into existence. The removal of 
the negroes from politics will bring about a fairer treatment of 
them by the politicians, and Southerners generally will think 
more of them. The interference of the North to preserve to the 
negro the right of suffrage would do the negro no good and only 
make permanent his present condition. The great problem here, 
as Mr. Poe well points out, is not the negro’s problem, but the 
white man’s. It is the problem of freeing the white man from 
such an easy tolerance of fraud in elections as is accepted nowhere 
else in the world where there is popular government. 
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